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“‘Now—available 
at all windows’ 


reports 
MR. H. J. ROHLF 
Vice President 


Mercantile Trust Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Pre-packaged 


American Express Travelers Cheques 


“Pre-packaging makes American ExpressTravel- 
ers Cheques so quick and easy to issue, we now 


sell them at every teller’s window,” 


Rohlf. 


says Mr. 


“It’s another big step toward ‘one-stop’ banking 
— saves so much time for both tellers and cus- 
tomers alike. And because we have so many 
more outlets for issuing American Express 
Travelers Cheques, we have enjoyed a large 
increase in sales.” 


Thousands of bankers throughout the country 
are experiencing the same sales success, and 
building customer good will, too, with the new 
pre-packaged Travelers Cheques...another first 
by the American Express Company. 


Tiow about your bank? You can order these 
handy packages by writing to Mr. Olaf Ravndal, 
Senior Vice President and Treasurer, American 
Express Company, 65 Broadway, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 


TELLER’S SALES KIT. Handy sales 
kit contains eight different packages 
ranging in value from $50 to $1,000. 
Many banks have already placed a kit 
with every teller. 


° — 
JUST DATE—AND SELL THEM. 
All the teller need do is add date. Issu- 
ing pre-packaged American Express 
Travelers Cheques is about as easy as 
handling the equivalent in cash. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


MONEY ORDERS + CREDIT CARDS + TRAVEL SERVICE ¢ FIELD WAREHOUSING « OVERSEAS BANKING + FOREIGN REMITTANCES + FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING 


NO COUNTING— NO PAPER WORK. 
Teller reaches for right package — that’s’ 
all. Information once supplied by teller 
is now pre-printed on purchaser’s appli- 
cation form. 


AT EVERY TELLER’S WINDOW? 

Now every teller can handle Americait 

Express Travelers Cheques easily and 

profitably—helps your bank achieve im-% 
portant increases in sales. 
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Once more we reprint this how familiar prayer of ours, exactly as it was written thirteen years ago. 









From Where We Sit... . 


N THE CONTROVERSY currently centering on the rela- 
tive advantages of the various uses to which our ‘e- 
maining store of goid may be put, we want to be 

counted on the side of Henry C. Alexander, chairman of 
the board of Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. Mr. Alexander, in an address entitled “Of Men 
and Money,” before the annual meeting of the Invest- 
ment Bankers of America, declared that ‘‘Too much lip 
service is paid to the notion of ‘getting all the way 
back on gold,’ always with the reservation that we 
should do it ‘when the time is right.’ 

“This ritual,” he continued, “has become sort of a 
loyalty oath by which to prove one’s belief in sound 
money. It shouldn’t be. Sound money is well-managed 
money, honestly managed money; and we will get it by 
having sound, honest, wise monetary authorities and 
sound, honest, wise fiscal and economic policies. 

“We will not get it by submitting to the automatic, 
unreasoning operation of a gold coin standard with full 
convertibility here at home. For all the reverence still 
paid to it, did that standard actually work so well? 
It was supposed to stabilize, but we had the wild boom 
of the 1920’s and the deep depressions of the 1890’s and 
the 1930’s. 

‘‘We cannot and should not move all the way back to 
gold. But it is essential that we retain in our monetary 
system, as indeed we do, the discipline that gold exerts 
through its flow from country to country. . . . Gold is 
still the stern voice of monetary discipline.” 


At another point in his address Mr. Alexander ob- 
served, “The important thing about 1933, in retrospect, 
is not that we went off gold, but that we stayed on it in 
a different way. ... In narrowing the utilization of 
gold, we were following a trend which the other major 
financial countries had begun as they worked their way 
back from the chaos of World War I. . . . For the most 
part, they stopped minting coins of gold—a practice 
Winston Churchill described as ‘unwarranted extrava- 
gance.’ The place for gold, this line of reasoning holds, 
is not in people’s pockets or under their mattresses, but 
in the official holdings of governments and central banks 
for use in the settlement of international balances.” 


While we do not pose as an authority on the subject, 
we are inclined to accept Mr. Alexander’s judgment on 
yet another point: Repeal, when the time is right, of the 
provision requiring a reserve of 25.per cent in gold 
against the notes and deposits of the Federal Reserve 
Banks (see page 5). Although he did not regard it as a 
“near probability,” Mr. Alexander said a new system for 
settling international transactions will have to be de- 
vised if that now in use becomes an obstacle to true 
economic progress. “But,” he continued, ‘‘of this we can 
be sure: if currencies ever are to have their base not in 
some metal but in a code of rules, then those rules must 
have the firmness of metal and must provide a discipline 
equal to that now imposed by the movement of metal 
from country to country.” 


Gold Is a Poor Taskmaster 









All of this has elicited a response from the Wall — 
Street Journal in the form of an editorial titled ‘Im- 
patience at a Stern Voice.” The gist of the editorial 
is that the reason for the use [by societies] of “some 
physical commodity as a base for their money (be it 
gold or buffalo hides) is that it discourages kings, chiefs 
and legislatures from tinkering with the supply and 
hence the value of the people’s money. Rules against the 
inflation of the money supply might provide just as 
workable a discipline—if kings, chiefs and legislatures 
could be trusted to heed the stern voice. 


“The trouble is that a stern voice is chafing. When the 
discipline of a money standard begins to tell govern- 
ments that they cannot do things they want to do be- 
cause the money is giving out, they become impatient 
with the ‘automatic unreasoning’ operation of the 
standard.” 

Precisely. It has ever been thus and will continue to 
be as long as kings, chiefs and sovereign people fail to 
exercise good common sense in the management of their 
fiscal affairs. 

Gold contains not one iota of moral force. It is, in- 
deed, ‘‘unreasoning.”’ But good men are not; and our 
only hope for enduring soundness in our economy and 
currency lies in whatever regard we may have for rules 
of common honesty and decency that will have in them 
not only “the firmness of metal,’’ but a moral quality 
that will compel, as a matter of course, the acceptance 
of whatever disciplines they may impose. 

We observed on this page some nine years ago, ‘‘We 
agree that we are confronted with a choice between the 
high road that will take us back to a sound currency 
and a sound economy, and the low road that will take 
us down the primrose path of inflation. . . . The dis- 
ciplinary powers that will determine our course are and 
will remain within ourselves, and can’t be delegated to 
gold or any other mechanical device.” 

And a year or so later we had this to say, ‘‘What the 
advocates of a prompt return to the gold coin standard 
are saying about the evils of governmental extravagance 
and deficit financing is very much to the point. These 
are the real enemies of a sound currency, and it is upon 
them that we should concentrate our efforts.” 

As a bookkeeping device that holds us strictly to 
account for our indiscretions at the international level, 
gold is presently serving us well, although a bit tardily. 
Applied domestically, it can be only as effective as we 
choose to make it by our own powers of self-discipline. 


Editor 
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Bankers Must Teach 
“The price of liberty from the 
bondage and burdens of irrespon- 
sible government is eternal vigil- 
ance. The champions of free enter- 
prise not only must keep watch on 
the Potomac; they must become 
Paul Reveres and spread the alarm 
when any measures harmful to 
private competitive enterprise and 
sound economic growth are pro- 
posed in Congress, State House or 

City Hall. 

As bankers you are experts in 
fiscal affairs, business progress and 
DECEMBER 15, 1960 sound economic policies. I urge you 
to consider ways in which you can 
EDITORIAL go beyond your personal business 
Goldie a Poer Foskmaster. ose iene bh ecd seb 64s e cdacheave responsibility and take on a more 


active, articulate leadership in pub- 
NEWS & TRENDS lic affairs. 


Business LOGS... sree cece e ne rceeeenseserseeeeeeereeeeeees Be bankers and teachers, too. 


Monetary Policy. 2 occ kcces ccc ccccccvcctecncerecccsessevess 5 
I ia ias. ss ss vonced.cecceahbbe GREP GMOS soe etale —Frederick H. Mueller, Secretary of 


Executives. ... Commerce, in an address before the 


eeeeeeeereeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeae 


Bank Stocks..... Be OE See 14th annual Conference of Bank 


Financial Briefs nb oc REL RERRD ONE «one ee cone Correspondents of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. 
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.adequate./.¢..jiin their day... 


modern banking 
requires 
modern protection! 


The fundamentals of locking a door are 

the same today as they were a 

hundred years ago. Only the 

techniques and devices have changed. 

Modern bank protection involves 

much more than locks — 

no matter how perfect. 

In supplying blanket bonds and other types of 
insurance to fill this need we offer a 

broad and intimate knowledge of modern 

protection plus the ability to meet individual requirements. 
For complete protection insist on Federal coverage. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Into which has been merged 
THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON. INC., Manoger 


90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
BANKERS MONTHLY 
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THE TOP OF THE FINANCIAL NEWS 





" BUSINESS LOANS 


Persistent Sag 

The weakness in business loan de- 
mand that became apparent shortly 
after midyear persisted through No- 
vember. To be sure, business loans 
have shown some seasonal rise. But 
it has been unusually small. 

Since midyear, commercial and in- 
dustrial loans at banks in leading 
cities have increased by only $57 mil- 
lion. In the like period last year, 
such loans climbed $1.4 billion, a rise 
that was no more than average for the 
period. 

Inventory Slash. More than any- 
thing else, loan demand has been 
dampened by this year’s sharp cut- 
back in business inventory spending. 
The especially drastic liquidation of 
steel stocks is clearly reflected in a 
$631-million net decrease in loans to 
the metals and metal products indus- 
tries since midyear. Meanwhile, bus- 
iness outlays for new plant and equip- 
ment also have turned down a bit. 

While loans to the metals group 
have shown the biggest decline, most 
other industries also have borrowed 
less or repaid more than a year earlier. 
Public utilities, among the biggest 
users of term credit, have pared down 
their outstandings at, banks. 


Alternate Sources. Apart from 
the drop in over-all business financing 
requirements, many corporations have 
been switching from the banks to the 
capital market. In large part, this 
is a result of the unusual spread that 
exists between the prime bank rate— 
adjusted for compensating balances— 
and long-term borrowing costs. De- 
spite the business slowdown, corpor- 
ate securities offerings have been 
running ahead of last year. 


Some company treasurers also have 
been finding the commercial paper 
market more attractive than bank 
loans. Indeed, commercial paper out- 
standing jumped $498 million in Octo- 
ber alone (to a record $5.1 billion), re- 
flecting in part what the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York terms “a 
favorable rate structure.” 

Thus, the prime rate again appears 
to be under some pressure, even 
though loan-deposit ratios of most 
leading banks remain historically 
high. 
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U.S. INDUSTRY 
Borrowing less, repaying more. 


MONETARY POLICY 
Gold's Role 


“‘We should make clear—to our own 
people and to the world—what our 
gold is for, namely for making inter- 
national settlements, not for redeem- 
ing our currency and deposits. Re- 
quiring a reserve of 25 per cent in gold 
against the notes and deposits of the 
Federal Reserve banks makes our 
gold supply for international pay- 





HENRY C. ALEXANDER 
Steps to improve the framework. 


ments only about one-third of our 
total gold holdings. Nearly $12 bil- 
lion worth is set aside as a reserve 
against something it cannot be used 
to redeem.” 


So said able, astute Henry C. Alex- 
ander, chairman of Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York, in an address 
before the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America late last month. 
Significantly, Mr. Alexander was fre- 
quently mentioned before the election 
as the next Secretary of the Treasury 
should Vice President Nixon win. 


‘Logical Step.’ Mr. Alexander 
termed repeal of the 25 per cent gold- 
backing provision ‘‘a logical step in 
the further improvement of our inter- 
national monetary framework.”’ How- 
ever, he conceded, ‘it probably 
should wait until our. balance-of- 
payments position shows more clearly 
the results of our buckling down to 
the basic problems.” In the latter 
connection, he praised the “deter- 
mined measures” adopted by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to correct the for- 
eign payments deficit, and expressed 
hope that the new administration 
would “carry the work forward.” 

Mr. Alexander also urged legisla- 
tion forbidding U. S. residents to 
hold gold abroad. Said he: “The 
purchase of gold abroad . . Tuns 
counter to our basic national gold 
policy (and) can have very unfor- 
tunate side-effects.” 


INSTITUTIONS 
Philadelphia Wedding 


Another major bank marriage is in 
the works. It would bring together 
The Philadelphia National Bank and 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank 
under the name Philadelphia Girard 
National Bank & Trust Co. The 
merged institution would have re- 
sources of about $1.8 billion and a 
legal lending limit to any one borrower 
of $15 million. Thus, said last month’s 
announcement, the bank will be ‘‘com- 
petitive with large banks elsewhere in 
the country.” 

Actually, Philadelphia National has 
long been considered one of the na- 
tion’s leading commercial banks, and 
Girard one of its outstanding trust 
and investment institutions (trust as- 
sets exceed $2 billion). In recent 
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Interested _ 

in Hawaii? 
Get complete business 
information from us... 


If your customers are inter- 
ested in doing business in Ha- 
waii, write to our Department 
of Economic Research. We 
would like to supply you with 
detailed information and spe- 
cific data. As a starter our com- 
prehensive information book- 
let will give you a realistic 


picture of Hawaii’s economy. 


Write to: 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


OF HAWAII 
P. 0. Box 3200, Honolulu 1, Hawaii 
or our San Francisco Representative Office 
Suite 601, 155 Sansome Street 
San Francisco 4, California 
Serving Hawaii since 1858 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
(FORMERLY BISHOP NATIONAL BANK) 


years, both banks also have built up 
extensive retail branch systems (63 
offices between them). 

Top management of the merged 
bank will consist of Frederic A. Potts 
(Philadelphia National), chairman 
and chief executive officer; George H. 
Brown Jr. (Girard), president and 
chief administrative officer; Geoffrey 
S. Smith (Girard), vice chairman and 
chairman of the executive committee; 
John McDowell (Philadelphia Na- 
tional), executive vice president; and 
George R. Clark (Girard), vice chair- 
man. 

Share Terms. Under the plan, 
holders of Girard stock will receive 
1.2875 shares of the merged bank for 
each share held. Philadelphia Na- 
tional holders will retain their present 
number of shares. 

The stock of the combined bank is 
expected to be placed on a regular 50- 
cent quarterly dividend basis, with an 
extra to be considered at yearend. 
During 1960, Philadelphia National 
declared dividends of $2.10 a share, 
up from $2.00 in 1959. Similarly, 
Girard has declared dividends totaling 
$2.65 a share this year, compared 
with $2.50 last year. At month’s 
end, Philadelphia National stock was 
45 bid; Girard was 5714 bid. 

Major Hurdle. The merger still 

is subject to the adoption of a formal 
agreement by both boards, the ap- 
proval of shareholders of both banks, 
and the required blessing by Federal 
banking authorities. In the latter 
connection, the deal is regarded as a 
major test of the Federal bank merger 
law enacted last May. Consensus, 
however, is that it will receive the 
green light in view of the fact that 
Philadelphia boasts several other 
banks capable of providing stiff com- 
petition. 
@ United California Bank was pro- 
posed as the name for the statewide 
institution that will result from the 
merger of California Bank and First 
Western Bank & Trust Co., two 
largest subsidiaries of Firstamerica 
Corp. The First Western name will be 
retained by a new and separate bank 
to be formed at the same time. The 
latter will consist of 65 of the present 
First Western’s 114 offices, as pro- 
vided for in a Firstamerica-Justice De- 
partment compromise (BANKERS 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, Oct. 15). If the 
deal is approved, United California 
will have deposits of about $1.7 
billion, and the new bank will start 
with some $500 million in deposits. 












































WILLIAM J. THOMAS 
Correspondent at the yards. 


EXECUTIVES 
Changes of the Month 


@ William J. Thomas was elected pres- 
ident of The National Stock Yards 
National Bank, a unique institution 
located in Illinois just across the river 
from St. Louis that serves as stock 
yards correspondent to more than 675 
country banks. A veteran of 34 
years with the bank, Mr. Thomas suc- 
ceeds Eugene S. Williams, who con- 
tinues as a director. 


@ Security First National Bank nam- 
ed three new senior vice presidents: 
Theodore W. Johnson, Frederick G. 
Larkin Jr. and William E. Siegel. 
Mr. Johnson, 58, heads the bank’s 
special industrial loan division, also 
is president of the affiliated First 
Small Business Investment Co. of 
California; Mr. Larkin heads Secur- 
ity’s bank investments and bond de- 
partment; and the 51-year-old Siegel 
is in charge of the branch and office 
administration department. 


BANK STOCKS 


Good News for Holders 


Favorable dividend actions by bank 
boards continued to mount last month 
as the nation’s bigger banks prepared 
to close the books on another year of 
record earnings (BANKERS MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, Nov. 15). The announce- 
ments featured stock distributions, in- 


creased cash rates and yearend extras. | 


The Hanover Bank (51) will pay a 
one-for-nine stock dividend on Feb- 
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e bank’s| Now, the eleven Marine Midland banks serve 101 


ao New York State communities through 177 banking offices! 
Co. of | @ Here's what this means to you: Any Marine Midland 
is Secur-| banker anywhere in New York State can give you 


eal (in addition to first-class banking service) home-town 


nd office} information about 101 cities and towns... put you in 
souch with key local people. ..and offer you 

‘S guidance on business conditions throughout New York 
State. M@ Get in touch with your local Marine Midland 

eee banker. Now, more than ever, he can give you 

st month} "banking service with a big plus." 

prepared 


r year of MARINE MIDLAND BANKS 


MONTHLY New York State’s first family of home-town banks — 11 banks with 177 offices serving 101 communities. 


nnounce The Marine Trust Company of Western New York—Buffalo - The Marine Midland Trust Company of New York—New 
itions, in- York City - Genesee Valley Union Trust Company—Rochester - Marine Midland Trust Company of Southern New 
id extras. York—Binghamton-Elmira - Marine Midland Trust Company of Central New York—Syracuse - Marine Midland Trust 
Company of the Mohawk Valley—Utica - The Northern New York Trust Company—Watertown + Chautauqua 
vill pay @ National Bank of Jamestown—Jamestown - The Manufacturers National Bank of Troy—Troy - The First National 
Bank of Poughkeepsie—Poughkeepsie - Marine Midland Trust Company of Rockland County—Nyack 
on Feb-| , : 
embers Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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GENERAL PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


Common Stock Dividend 


The Board of Directors of Gen- 
eral Portland Cement Company 
has this day declared a dividend 
upon its Common Stock of 30 
cents per share with respect to 
the quarter ending December 
31, 1960, and a further year- 
end dividend of 15 cents per 
share, both payable December 
16, 1960 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
on December 1, 1960. The stock 
transfer books will remain open. 

HOWARD MILLER, 


Treasurer 
| November 10, 1960 
| 


INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 


Common Dividend No. 164 


A dividend of 6242 ¢ per 
share on the common 
stock of this Corporation 
has been declared payable 
December 15, 1960, to 
stockholders of record at 
close of business Novem- 
ber 25, 1960. 


C. ALLAN FEE, 
Vice President and Secretary 


November 4, 1960 


For Trends 
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ruary 28 to holders of record January 
31, subject to shareholder approval 
at the annual meeting. It is antici- 
pated that the present quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents will be continued on 
the 5 million shares to be outstanding 
after the stock distribution. Earlier 
this year Hanover paid 121% per cent 
in stock. 

Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Co. (58) hiked its quarterly dividend 
to 65 cents a share from 60 cents. 
The latter rate had been in effect 
since October 1958. 


Wells Fargo Bank American Trust 
Co. (5814) declared a 10 per cent 
stock dividend payable January 16 to 
holders of record December 6. The 
present regular quarterly cash divi- 
dend of 40 cents will be continued on 
the increased number of shares. 

The Detroit Bank & Trust Co. 
(471%) raised its quarterly dividend 
to 55 cents a share from 50 cents. 
The latter rate had been in effect 
since 1958. 


Manufacturers National Bank of 
Detroit (50) will pay a 10 per cent 
stock dividend to holders of record 
on or about January 20, subject to 
approval at the annual meeting Jan- 
uary 17. The bank intends to con- 
tinue the present 50-cent quarterly 
cash dividend on the 1,400,135 shares 
to be outstanding after the stock dis- 
tribution. 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. 
(514%) paid a 30-cent extra, bringing 
the total payment for 1960 to $2.50 a 
share, compared with $2.20 in 1959. 
The stock was split 2-for-1 earlier this 
year. 

Security First National Bank (68) 
will pay a 10 per cent stock dividend, 
subject to approval by shareholders 
at their annual meeting January 10. 
The present quarterly cash dividend 
of 40 cents is expected to be continued 
on the increased number of shares. 
The bank paid a similar 10 per cent 
stock dividend in August 1959. 

Crocker-Anglo National Bank (37) 
boosted its quarterly dividend to 35 
cents a share from 30 cents. 

The First Pennsylvania Banking & 
Trust Co. (52) hiked its regular quar- 
terly dividend to 571% cents a share 
from 55 cents. The latter rate had 
been in effect since June 1957. Early 
this year the bank also paid a 10-cent 
extra and a 5 per cent stock dividend. 

United States Trust Co. of New 
York (97) will issue a 5 per cent stock 
dividend, subject to the approval of 


stockholders at a special meeting 
January 5. The trust company cur- 
rently pays a regular quarterly cash) 
dividend of $1.00 a share. 


Security National Bank of Long 
Island (2114) plans 1) a rights offering 
of 97,371 additional shares on a 1-for- 
10 basis to holders of record January 
17, 2) a 2 per cent stock dividend to 
holders of record on the same date. 
The rights deal will be underwritten 
by Bache & Co. and associated 
houses. Both proposals are subject to 
shareholder approval. The bank has 
declared total cash dividends of $1.00 
a share this year, compared with 50 
cents in 1959. 


North of the Border 


Judging by the first two reports re- 
ceived by BANKERS MONTHLY from 
north of the border, the Canadian 
banks also enjoyed a banner year. 
For the year ended October 31, Bank 
of Montreal (54) rang up net profits 
of $14.2 million (or $2.34 a share), 
compared with $12.2 million ($2.01 a 
share) in fiscal 1959. The Bank of 
Nova Scotia (63) reports net profits 
of $6.9 million ($2.95 a share), up 
from $5.9 million ($2.87 a share). 


Bank of Montreal paid out a total 
of $2.00 a share, vs. $1.85 in 1959. 
BNS hiked its total dividend pay- 
ment for the year to $2.30 a share 
from $2.25. 


Add No. 48 


The Stock of American Fletcher 
National Bank & Trust Co. last 
month was OK’d as a legal invest- 
ment for savings banks and the sav- 
ings departments of trust companies 
in Massachusetts. The Indianapolis 
institution is only the 48th out-of- 
state bank to receive such approval 
(most in-state bank stocks are eligi- 
ble). Massachusetts is especially im- 
portant in this regard because 1) its 
volume of savings bank deposits is 
second only to that of New York, 2) 
it usually sets the pattern for other 
states in such matters. 


For its stock to be eligible for in- 
vestment by savings banks in Massa-§; 
chusetts, according to The First Bos- 
ton Corp., an out-of-state bank must 
meet the following principal require- 
ments: 


@ It must be a member of the Federal 
Reserve System. 
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for correspondents wherever they may be needed. 


* THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, of course! 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, naturally 
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For the first time in its history, the Tennessee Valley Authority last month 
sold bonds publicly. The $50 million issue was marketed by a nation- 
wide underwriting group jointly managed by The Chase Manhattan Bank, 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Co., C. J. Devine & Co. and The Northern Trust Co. Present at the closing 
were (seated) Aubrey J. Wagner, general manager of TVA; John J. Ward, 
assistant vice president of Chase Manhattan; (standing) Brian P. Leeb, 
senior vice president of Bankers Trust Co., trustee of the issue; Paul F. 
Clarke, partner of Lehman Brothers, financial advisers to TVA; and G. O. 
Wessenaver, TVA manager of power. 


® Capital funds must equal at least 
$40 million. . 

@ Capital funds must be at least 6 per 
cent of aggregate deposit liability at 
the end of the calendar year immed- 
iately preceding the date of invest- 
ment. 


@ In each of the 10 years immediately 
preceding that date, cash dividends 
must have been not less than 4 per 
cent on the common stock’s par value. 
@ There may not be any preferred 
stock outstanding. 

Among other additions to Massa- 
chusetts’ legal list in the last year or 
so: Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., 
Citizens National Bank and Union 
Bank, both of Los Angeles, Commerce 
Trust Co. of Kansas City, The First 
National Bank of Cincinnati. 


FINANCIAL BRIEFS 


@ Sales of new municipal bond issues 
in the first 10 months of 1960 added 
up to a thumping $6.2 billion, Alan 
K. Browne, vice president of Bank of 
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America, reported to the annual con- 
vention of the Investment Bankers 
Association. For all of 1959, new 
issue sales amounted to a record $7.6 
billion. 


@ The Federal Reserve Board au- 
thorized member banks to absorb ex- 
change charges in amounts aggregat- 
ing not more than $2 for any one de- 
positor in any one month. However, 
the board’s ruling is only temporary, 
pending completion of a broad study 
of the subject. 


@ Changes in stock margin require- 
ments could well be held within a 
narrower range in the future, accord- 
ing to New York University Profes- 
sors Jules I. Bogen and Herman E. 
Krooss in a new book, Security Credit 
—Its Economic Role & Regulation (194 
pages, $4.95, Prentice-Hall). Said 
the authors: “In the past quarter of 
a century, despite highly favorable 
stock market conditions, the volume 
of security credit was successfully 
controlled over extended periods with 


(Continued on page 40) 
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There are several reasons to believe that the new administration will be 
somewhat less "liberal" than its background, its campaign promises and its inclina-— 
tions would indicate: 

*President—elect Kennedy’s razor—thin victory, despite heavy support from 
powerful voting blocs, hardly constitutes a mandate for an abrupt change in the 
course of government. 

*The coalition of Republicans and moderate Southern Democrats remains a 
potent force in Congress, probably capable of blocking the more radical schemes. 

*If Federal Reserve Chairman Martin and his present associates stay on, as 
now seems likely, they will work to counteract the new administration’s inflationary 
bias. 

*The nation's international financial position virtually precludes a cheap 
money policy (page 17). 


The Senate Banking Committee will look much as it did in the last Congress 
with one or two exceptions. 

Conservative A. Willis Robertson (D., Va.), chairman of the group, won a 
fourth term as expected. However, J. Allen Frear Jr. (D., Del.), a moderate also 
considered friendly to banking, was defeated in his bid for reelection. 

The House Banking Committee also will comprise many familiar faces, including 
Chairman Brent Spence (D., Ky.). However, moderate Paul Brown (D., Ga.), who ranked 
just under Rep. Spence in seniority among majority members of the committee, has 
retired. Stepping up to his spot on the seniority ladder will be banker—baiting 
Wright Patman (D., Tex.). Abraham J. Multer (D., N. Y.), another liberal, also 
moves near the top among committee Democrats. 


Prospects for certain pieces of financial legislation were changed by the 
election results, often in a way that won’t please bankers. 

The Douglas interest disclosure measure, for example, now stands a better 
chance, if the Democratic platform meant what it said: "We shall enact legislation , 
requiring vendors of credit to provide a statement of specific credit charges and 
what the charges cost in terms of true annual interest." 

The 4 per cent tax credit on dividends appears in trouble. Senate—House 
conferees: retained the credit this year after the Senate had voted to repeal it. 
Though absent at the time of the actual vote, Mr. Kennedy was on record as favoring 
repeal. Moreover, the Democratic platform promised to plug such tax "loopholes." 

Mandatory withholding of taxes on interest and dividends may be imposed. 
Such a measure was defeated during the last session, but Kennedy voted for it. 

Pensions for the self-employed on a tax-free basis still rate a good chance 
of approval, since the measure has bi-partisan sponsorship. A bill authorizing 
limited tax deduction of funds invested through a bank trustee (or in certain types 
of insurance contracts) cleared the House but not the Senate in the last Congress. 
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“Mr. Lichtenstein...why did you choose 


Bank Building Corporation?”’ 





so 


Says President GAYLE W. LICHTENSTEIN of the Brentwood 
Bank, Brentwood, Mo.: “There were many reasons, of 
course, but one of the most important was Bank 


Building’s guaranteed cost estimate. We knew where we i 
stood before we started, at the earliest possible planning 

stage, before making any major commitment. That’s a 
‘plus’ a banker can really appreciate.” 


SPT, 





“Because you know 


where you stand 


before you start”’ 


THE GUARANTEED 
COST ESTIMATE— 


another reason why 
more bankers say... 


“Call in Bank Building!” 


When Bank Building Corporation goes to 
work for you, as Mr. Lichtenstein points 
out, you know exactly where you stand 
before you start. At the earliest possible 
planning stage, you get from us, for a 
nominal fee, a complete visualization of 
your project and its components. You also 
get a guaranteed cost estimate that is a 
firm basis for your own planning and 
control...a real “plus” that a banker 
can appreciate. 


Our experience on over 3,600 financial 
projects enables you to avoid the usual wide 
gap between “estimates” and final cost. 


The guaranteed cost estimate is just one 
of the reasons why more bankers choose 


Bank Building. They also know that we - 


bring to your project an expert practical 
knowledge of your business and its special 
needs .. . plus a unique concept of “profit 
engineering” that assures maximum oper- 
ating profits from your new quarters. For 
more complete information, write us or 
phone us—there is no obligation. 


These banks, too, chose Bank Building to 
plan their new quarters. Regardless of size, 
location, or scope of work, it will pay you to 
talk to Bank Building Corporation first. Top 
to bottom: 


Citizens National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 
Lander State Bank, Lander, Wyo. 
Richiand Trust Co., Mansfield, O. 


ST. LOUIS 

1130 HAMPTON AVE. 

NEW YORK * CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO * DETROIT 
ATLANTA * AUSTIN 





Drive-In drives out traffic problem! 


George T. Nelson, Assistant 
Cashier of Central National Bank 
and Trust Company of Des Moines, 
says, “The only way to handle 
the traffic was with a Mosler- 
equipped drive-in facility. We 
thought our new drive-in would 
handle the same number of trans- 
actions as the previous installa- 
tion. Instead, each of the four 
Mosler drive-in windows did the 
same amount of business! The 
four windows handled well over 
5000 customers in December.” 

Says Robert K. Goodwin, 
Chairman of the Board: “The 
basis for our phenomenal growth 
is warm customer relationships. 
Our customers needed the con- 
venience of a drive-in facility, so 
we gave them one.” 


E. F. Buckley, President, says, 
“We are most satisfied with 
Mosler equipment. The electri- 
cally operated deposit drawer 
efficiently serves small and large 
cars...even trucks. We used 
Mosler equipment exclusively. 
It’s trouble-free and has won 
many satisfied customers.” 


“This Mosler walk-up window really surprised 
us. Even though the main bank is just up the 
street, it averaged a transaction every two min- 
utes in the month of December.” 


Problem Solving — A Mosler Specialty : 


From the largest bank vaults to 
the smallest safe deposit boxes, 
Mosler design and manufactur- 
ing experience is at your service. 
Write for information on any 
kind of customer convenience and 
protection equipment. 


“The facilities in our Mosler Drive-In Windows 
are so complete that each one is practically a 
branch office in itself. Their ease of operation 
keeps our tellers comfortable and alert.” 


The Mosler Safe Company 


Dept. A-360, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York i, N. Y. 


Factories, Hamilton, Ohio 
World’s Largest Builder of Safes and Vaults 


In Canada: Mosler-Taylor Safes Ltd., Brampton, Ontario 
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THE NEW ADMINISTRATION 
& THE MONEY MARKET 


Democratic Philosophy vs. International Realities 


yaign, have stood se easy 

d artificially low interest rates. 

But will the new administration actually 
_ ~ move very far in that direction? 

The answer, in all probability, is no. 

Reason: The nation’s international fi- 


URING the Presidential cam- 
paign, the Democrats missed 
no opportunity to criticize the 

Republicans on interest rates. The 
Democratic platform, President-elect 
Kennedy and numerous Democratic 
spokesmen minced no words in blam- 
ing “high ” interest rates for many of 
our alleged economic ills. 


These statements are no longer just 
so much “campaign talk.”’ They are, 
instead, the views of the victors. As 
such, they should be studied for 
clues to the changes that will be at- 
tempted and the determination with 
which those changes will be pursued. 


Pre-election Position. Careful 
study of all available material in- 
dicates that the pre-election position 
of the Democrats on money and 
credit management was substantially 
as set forth in the following para- 
graphs. 

Their basic contention was that 
interest rates under the Republicans 
were too high, as evidenced by the 
fact that the government itself had 
to pay as high as 5 per cent on new 
borrowing, and mortgage rates on 
home building rose sharply. As a re- 
sult of this ‘‘tight money”’ policy of 
the Republican Administration, the 
Federal government, state and local 
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By RAYMOND RODGERS* 
Contributing Editor 


government. units, home owners and 
the buyers of durable goods all had 
to pay more on their borrowing. 


The chief benefactors of these 
higher rates, it was claimed, were 
creditors, particularly the commercial 
banks, who thereby garnered a wind- 
fall in the form of increased income. 


The higher interest rates and re- 
duced availability of funds caused by 
the “tight money” policy of the Re- 
publicans, it was maintained, re- 
duced, or even precluded, borrowing 
for many socially worthwhile and 
economically desirable purposes, 
thereby preventing the economy from 
achieving the rate of growth of which 
it was capable. As a direct. conse- 
quence of this slowdown in expan- 
sion, the Democrats charged, busi- 
ness activity leveled off in the early 
part of 1960 and showed a tendency 
to decline in the third quarter of the 
year; unemployment rose to 6.4 per 
cent of the labor force; and govern- 
ment revenues declined to the point 
where the anticipated budget surplus 
may be converted into a deficit. 

*Mr. Rodgers is Professor of Banking in the 


Graduate School of Business Administration, New 
York University. 


nancial position virtually precludes a 
cheap money policy. 

The closeness of the popular vote, the 
makeup of Congress and a fiercely inde- 
pendent Federal Reserve Board also will 
minimize the danger of such a course 
narny adopted. 


The “Bills Only” policy also came 
in for criticism. One argument: “‘Bills 
Only” purchases by the Federal Re- 
serve System tend to depress short- 
term rates in the American money 
market and thus can contribute to 
an outflow of funds and gold to 
foreign markets where higher rates 
prevail. 

Counter Measures. That the U. S. 
has been plagued by an outflow of 
gold in recent years is well known. 
By last month the drain was threat- 
ening to reach such serious propor- 
tions that President Eisenhower 
called an emergency meeting of his 
key economic advisers. After con- 
sultation with them, the President 
issued directives to the major Exec- 
utive Departments, the Development 
Loan Fund, the International Coop- 
eration Administration, and all other 
civilian agencies operating overseas, 
to reduce and re-direct their foreign 
spending. He also instructed the 
Secretary of State to seek a “‘maxi- 
mizing of tariff concessions by foreign 
countries.” 

Further, the President sent Treas- 
uary Secretary Anderson and Under 
Secretary of State Dillon abroad to 
confer with the NATO countries 
about assuming a larger share of the 
military burden and the aid to un- 
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derdeveloped countries program. 


Meanwhile, the Federal Reserve 
authorities, on their own initiative, 
had begun to make purchases in the 
short maturities (within 15 months) 
of government securities other than 
bills. This permitted the bill rate to 
rise somewhat, reducing the disparity 
between our money market rates and 
those abroad, thereby reducing that 
incentive for gold outflow. 


Head-on Conflict. Yet, in the 
months immediately prior to these 
sweeping and drastic emergency 
measures to reduce our balance of 
payments deficit, the Democrats 
solemnly promised that they would 
promote and maintain low interest 
rates. 


This head-on conflict of Demo- 
cratic philosophy with international 
realities raises many questions. The 
answers to these questions should in- 
dicate the policies the Democrats 
will actually follow, regardless of 
what they may have said before assum- 
ing responsibility. 


Money Market Basics. These ques- 
tions, so fundamental that the 
answers to them may well be termed, 
“a modern money market primer,” 
are: 


@ What really determines interest 
rates? 


@ What role does the Federal Reserve 
play in the movement of interest 
rates? 
@ Who suffers from higher interest 
rates? 


@ What impact will the international 
financial position of the U.S. have 
on credit policy and interest rates? 


@ What about the much discussed 
“bills only” policy? Is criticism just- 
ified? Is it limited to Democratic 
politicians? 

These questions will now be dis- 
cussed seriatim in an effort to estab- 
lish a frame of reference, and de- 
termine the limits that will be en- 
countered by the Democrats in any 
efforts they may make to establish 
the new “Heaven on earth” pro- 
claimed in their pre-election promises. 
In other words, this entire article is 
devoted to an analysis and appraisal 
of Democratic monetary policy on a 
“before and after” basis. 


The Real Determinants. Interest 
rates, the price of money, are de- 
termined, like any other price, by 
demand and supply forces. When the 
demand for capital exceeds the sup- 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE BUILDING IN WASHINGTON 
Will the White House attempt to take over? 


ply of savings, interest rates go up. 
In other words, money is a commod- 
ity traded in a market known as the 
money market, and the interest rate is 
the price of that commodity. 


But in the money market there is 
a unique and extremely powerful 
factor on the supply side: Banks, if 
they have reserves, can create credit, 
which can be used in the place of sav- 
ings. When this takes place, the in- 
crease in the money supply does not 
create additional goods and services 
but merely leads to higher prices— 
in other words, to inflation. 


Inflation, particularly preventable 


inflation such as this, should be 
avoided at all costs as it is an in- 
visible tax on everyone, and bears 
down most cruelly on the weakest 
sectors of our population, the old 
who live on pensions, the widows and 
orphans, in fact, on all those who 
live on fixed incomes. The experience 
of the 1940’s-and early 1950’s amply 
demonstrates the truth of this in- 
dictment of inflation as an instru- 
ment of social policy. 


The Role & the Record. The re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Reserve 
authorities centers on the manage- 
ment of the reserves of the com- 
mercial banks. They can increase or 
reduce the supply of bank reserves 
through (1) open market operations, 
(2) changing reserve requirements, 
and (3) changing the discount rate. 
On the basis of their judgment as to 
the most suitable weapon to employ 


under particular conditions, they 
may use any, or all, of these methods 
of controlling, or influencing, re- 
serves. 


Their aim, which has been under- 
standably above political considera- 
tions, is to maintain a sustainable 
growth in the economy—in other 
words, insofar as it is humanly pos- 
sible to do so, to prevent both infla- 
tion and deflation. 


In accordance with this aim, in 
1959 when the demand for funds 
exceeded the supply and inflationary 
pressures developed, they adopted a 
policy of credit restraint. Their re- 
fusal to create further reserves forced 
the banks to sell securities in order to 
make new loans. As a result, the 
money supply not only did not in- 
crease, it tended to decrease. 


In sharp contrast, in 1960 when 
expansion stopped and business ac- 
tivity leveled off and evidenced a 
tendency to decline, the Reserve 
authorities reacted boldly and res- 
olutely with all the weapons at their 
command. They engaged in open 
market purchases on a large scale. 
They reduced and equalized reserve 
requirements. They ruled that be- 
ginning this month all vault cash 
could be counted as a part of the 
legal reserves of the banks, and they 
lowered the discount rate. 

Although the timing of their 
actions may not have been perfect, 
the Reserve authorities moved so 
quickly that this time it can fairly be 
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said that credit management leads 
rather than follows. Moreover, they 
moved on a massive scale, maintain- 
ing “free reserves” around the $500 
million level. They have thus acted 
in the highest traditions of monetary 
management and have rendered the 
economy and the nation outstanding 
service. 

Who Suffers? With respect to the 
charge regarding the suffering caused 
by higher interest rates, it is perti- 
nent to inquire as to just who does 
suffer from higher rates. 


GOVERNMENT + STATE + MUNICIPAL 
PUBLIC REVENUE BONDS 
EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES 
PUBLIC UTILITY « INDUSTRIAL & RAILROAD BONDS 
INVESTMENT STOCKS 
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It takes but a modicum of reflec- 
tion and analysis to show that such 
a charge has but little economic 
justification in the modern world. 
While it is true that practically 
everyone is a debtor to some extent, 
it is even more true that everyone is 
a creditor. Every savings bank de- 
positor, every holder of a share in a 
savings and loan association, every 
holder of a savings deposit in a com- 
mercial bank, and every owner of a 
life insurance policy, to name but a 
few of our vast categories of creditors, 
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benefits from higher interest rates. 


And these creditors, by and large, | 
are people in the lower and middle) 
income groups. On any basis of 
social accounting, their benefits more 
than outweigh the “‘suffering’’ of the 
borrowers. This is especially true of 
life insurance policyholders, the lar-7 
gest group of creditors in the country.” 


On a quantitative basis, the Amer- 
ican people have more than $400) 
billion in the form of bank deposits” 
and short-term assets alone. The rate 
of return on this vast amount is im- 1 
portant enough to offset the handi- 
cap of any reasonably higher interest | 
rates on borrowers. 


Two Offsets. It may be well to take 
a closer look at some of the “‘suffer-: 
ing” borrowers. As the largest bor- 
rower, the Federal government pre- = 
sumably suffers most. But, it collects” 
increased taxes from those receiving 
the increased interest. So, in this’ 
respect alone, the Federal govern- 
ment, to a considerable degree, di-: 
rectly offsets the added interest’ 
burden. In addition, it has the bene-: 
fit of lower costs resulting from the 
prevention of inflation. 


Most state and local government 
units that borrow for public improve- 
ments do not have the offset of in- 
creased income taxes, but their sav- | 
ings from price stability also are 
quite likely to be greater than the 
added interest burden. In other 
words, while they pay a higher rate 
of interest, they generally save much | 
more through the prevention of] 
higher costs on their public works 
programs. 


Consumers, another great category 
of borrowers, suffer but little from 
higher interest rates. The charges in 
the field of consumer credit are large- | 
ly standardized. As a result, open? 
market interest rates have but little 
effect on the going rates in this field. 


In Perspective. Homeowners, 
another extremely large category of 
borrowers, of course, have to pay 
higher rates on new mortgage borrow- 
ing. But as this is-only a fraction of 
the total mortgage debt at a given 
time, the number of people having to 
pay the higher rates is small com- 
pared to the total number of mort- 
gage borrowers. 


Moreover, they are the very ones 
who benefit most from the preven- 
tion of inflation. Their increased 


(Continued on page 34) 
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BOND BULLETIN 


Governments « Municipals ¢ Corporates 


By William B. Hummer 


Formula for a darkening bond market scene in the closing weeks of 1960: 
Thunderclouds of a worsening international position for the U. S. dollar, doubts 
about fiscal and monetary policies of the new Administration, widespread predictions 
of an economic upturn in 1961. 

Investor caution is dramatically portrayed by bank portfolio policy since 
midsummer. Although total Government holdings of the large reporting 
banks increased by $2 billion between August 3 and November 23, the increase 
occurred strictly in securities due in less than one year. Holdings due in more 
than one year actually declined about $400 million in the same period. 


This flashing—orange-—light atmosphere of apprehension explains the failure 
fof bond prices to react to easier and easier bank reserve positions since midyear. 
Prices of Governments in all maturity ranges retreated between July 31 and December 
‘1, with quotations of some long-—terms down as much as four points, even though free 
‘reserves of member banks doubled. 

Short-term rates, meanwhile, have remained fairly stable, as Federal Reserve 
‘monetary policymakers make it clear they will resist further ease in this sector 
‘because of the ominous international picture. 


Powerful basic forces suggest that the recent downtrend in prices and firming 
‘of yields of Government, corporate and municipal obligations will continue. These 
include: 1) deterioration of the Federal budgetary outlook; 2) Federal Reserve 
readiness, in the words of an official, to exercise "somewhat more restrictive policy" 
if the expected business upturn occurs early in 1961; 3) likelihood that the outflow 
of gold, even if eventually checked, will persist as a source of grave concern both 
to Government authorities and to investors; 4) certainty that the Federal Reserve 
cannot return to an aggressively easy policy under prevailing international economic 
conditions (page 17). 


The fiscal 1961 budgetary outlook has steadily worsened from the $4 billion 
surplus projected last January to prospects of a deficit of at least $1 billion. 
Estimates for the fiscal 1962 budget suggest a deficit of as much as $5 billion, 
even without new spending programs. This is largely because of an inevitable 
substantial reduction in tax revenues next year. 

With state and municipal borrowing again certain to be very heavy, and with 
mortgage demand expected to be significantly higher than in 1960, this should add 
new pressures to the entire capital market. 

Debt management policies to be followed by the new Treasury administration 
are an unknown quantity. The spectre of returning Federal deficits, competing 
demand for funds, the gold outflow, logical Federal Reserve credit policy, all 
combined with the sorry structure of the Federal debt, make their task a towering 
challenge indeed. Despite determined efforts over recent years to prevent maturity 
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shortening, only 7 per cent of the marketable debt—or $13 billion—-is more than 15 
years from maturity, and almost 80 per cent will mature within the next five years. 


Doubts and distrust of the new Administration’s spending programs and 
intentions have been a central market influence since Presidential campaigning got 
under way last summer. Investors here and abroad fear the enactment of big spending 
programs and a return to large budget deficits would be quickly reflected by an 
accelerated outflow of capital from the U. S. Moreover, any curb on Federal Reserve 
independence would be viewed with real alarm; war on the Fed is not considered 
probable, but on the other hand confusion reigns about exact intentions of the new 
Administration in view of campaign attacks on "high interest rate policies." 

Top Fed officials wonder if pleas for "coordination" of monetary and 
Administration policies really mean "domination." At any rate, they have no intention 
of retreating from their hard-won independence. William McC. Martin's post as Fed 
Chairman does not expire until March 31, 1963, and he appears determined to remain 
on the job. So do other top credit policymakers. 


In order to meet the dual objective of creating plentiful bank reserves with 
the economy on a plateau, without at the same time driving down short-term rates and 
thereby accelerating the gold outflow, the Fed has relied less on bill purchases 
than it otherwise would. Instead, it has taken such actions as that on vault cash. 

To some extent, as a result, credit ease has been more apparent than real. 


Performance of the Government securities market in recent months has been 
notable for heavy activity in the shortest maturity ranges, extremely light trading 
in the intermediate area and almost no activity at times in the long maturities. 

While desire to build up portfolio liquidity has been a factor in almost 
exclusive purchases of under—one-year maturities by banks and other financial 
institutions, skepticism about durability of existing market levels is doubtless a 
much more potent reason as investment managers recall dismal experiences of the past. 

Furthermore, there has been little real incentive to lengthen maturities. 

In 1954, for example, the Government market yield spread was about 1 3/8 per cent 
from one year out to seven years. In 1958, the spread also was about 1 3/8 per cent. 
Today, the spread is about 5/8 per cent. 

The meaning of this is that there is no possibility of ineveiamais in prices 
of Treasury notes or longer obligations unless short-term rates are driven down, 
forcing investors into more distant maturities. But since the Fed has a keen eye 
trained on the outflow of gold and will not press for lower short-term rates, the 
implications for the entire Government market are clear. 


The municipal bond market has assumed an easier tone as increasing buyer 
selectivity has accompanied buildup of a heavy supply. 

An_additional cloud overhanging the tax-exempt market: the record volume 
of new issues approved in the November bond elections. Of an estimated $3.2 bil- 
lion of bonds on the ballots, $3 billion, or 92.7 per cent, were approved by voters. 
Though many of these issues will not be marketed in the immediate future, they still 
will hold prices in check as a market backdrop. 

Corporation bonds have drifted lower along with long-term Treasurys, and 
many obligations have given up about half of the gains scored earlier in the year. 
A_ recent success that brightened market tone was the quick sellout of the $75 million 
AA-rated Consolidated Edison 5s, priced to yield 4.87 per cent. The corporate 
calendar is seasonally light, but will turn heavier early in the new year. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR DEPOSITS 


The needs and motives of depositors, rather than the traditions of bank book- 
keeping, form the basis of this analysis of historic and anticipated trends in the various 
categories of commercial bank deposits. Especially stressed is the fact that commercial 
banks are not competing as effectively as they might for “Investment Savings.” 


By E. SHERMAN ADAMS 


Vice President, The First National City Bank of New York 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Adams last month delivered before the 14th Annual 
Conference of Bank Correspondents of the First National Bank in Si. 
Louis, a most significant address entitled ‘‘Challenges Ahead for Bank- 
ing.” Predominant among the challenges cited by him was the prospect 
of a relative decline of the banking industry as a factor in the American 


economy. 


He went on to point out that the tripling of bank loans in the 


post-war period had used up most of the superabundance of liquidity pos- 
sessed by our banks in 1946, and that a continuing lag in deposit expansion 
would render them unable “‘to play anything like the role they have in 
recent years in meeting private demands for credit.” 


Rising interest rates and rapidly expanding loan portfolios, continued 
Mr. Adams, had enabled banks to withstand the inexorable upward trend 
of almost 10 per cent a year in bank operating expenses, but with the slow- 
ing of these trends ‘“‘a squeeze on bank earnings is now in the making.” 


The speaker foresaw in the period ahead a reasonably stable price level 
and substantial economic growth, which would generate large demands for 
credit. “‘It will also mean,’’ he said, ‘‘an increase in the public’s holdings 
of liquid assets—money and near-monies, ranging from Treasury bills to 
savings and loan shares. The extent to which the banks will be able to share 
in supplying these future credit needs will depend upon how large this in- 
crease in liquid assets is and how it is divided as between bank deposits and 
money substitutes.’”’ Much of the remainder of the address was devoted to a 
consideration of various measures the nation’s commercial banks might 
adopt with a view to causing the greatest possible proportion of this increase 
to take the form of bank deposits. Excerpts follow: 


RDINARILY, we talk about two 
main classes of bank deposits: 
demand and time. Instead, for 

purposes of this analysis, I should like 
to suggest a different, four-way break- 
down based upon the needs and mo- 
tives of depositors rather than the 
traditions of bank bookkeeping, as 
follows: 


(1) Purpose Cash—demand depos- 
its maintained because their 
owners regard them as neces- 
sary, either as working cash or 
as compensating balances. 


(2) Purpose Savings—personal sav- 
ings accumulated in compara- 
tively small amounts for spe- 
cific purposes: rainy day re- 
serves, vacation money, down 
payment money. 


(3) Excess Funds—funds which are 
not needed as working balances 
but which could be either de- 
posited with banks or invested 


in the short-term money mar- 
ket. 


Investment S a vin g s—per- 
sonal savings which are in ex- 
cess of Purpose Savings and 
constitute part of peoples’ per- 
manent investment funds. 


This breakdown is obviously unsat- 
isfactory for some purposes. How- 
ever, it may~be helpful in analyzing 
what has been happening to banking 
and in appraising the future. 


For example, it seems clear that 
over the past fifteen years, bank de- 
posits have come increasingly to con- 
sist of Purpose Cash and Purpose 
Savings. Years ago a large part of our 
deposits consisted of Excess Funds and 
even a goodly amount of Investment 
Savings. Today commercial banks are 
no longer competing effectively for 
these types of funds and they have 
been flowing elsewhere. 


Now the question is: What does the 


future hold for each of these four 
categories of deposits? First, what 
about Purpose Cash—needed checking 
accounts, the specialty of the com- 
mercial banks? 


More Work and Less Balance 


As our economy grows, it would 
seem reasonable to expect that the 
needs of both business firms and in- 
dividuals for working balances should 
grow too. Also, as incomes rise, an in- 
creasing proportion of the population 
can afford to establish checking ac- 
counts. Far more important is the 
fact that over the coming decade 
many people already using checking 
accounts will be moving up into in- 
come brackets where they will have 
reason to maintain larger bank bal- 
ances than they do now. These larger 
personal checking accounts should 
have a promising potential over the 
coming years. 


These are consoling thoughts and 
we should cherish them. Unfortu- 
nately, however, they require some 
amendment. 


One unconsoling amendment is that 
the working balances of corporations 
have been rising much more slowly 
than the volume of their business. 
Bankers have been ingeniously con- 
triving new ways of collecting checks 
faster, of speeding up the payments 
mechanism. We have also devised 
methods to enable corporations to 
manage their cash more efficiently. 


This has been a fine thing for bank 
customers, naturally, but its impact 
upon banking is a different matter. 
Working balances have become most- 
ly work and not much balance. 


Nor is the end in sight. The indi- 
cations are that corporate treasurers 
will continue to make their working 
balances work harder. This trend ap- 
parently has much further to go and 
will certainly not be reversed. 


All things considered, the public’s 
holdings of Purpose Cash will prob- 
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ably continue to grow over the years 
ahead but not at a spectacular rate. 


The Potential in Purpose Savings 
It is commonly assumed that in- 
flation discourages people from build- 
ing up their savings accounts. This 
may apply to the larger accounts— 
Investment Savings—but it has not 
been the case with Purpose Savings. 
In fact, the opposite has been true. 
The size of the average savings ac- 
count today is more than twice what 
it was in 1946. The main reason for 
this is that the cost of a rainy day has 
risen. This one factor—inflation—has 
accounted for a large part of the total 
increase in banks’ savings deposits. 
Assuming little or no inflation over the 
years ahead, the outlook for these 
deposits might seem rather bleak. 


One shiny silver lining is that over 
the next ten years, millions of families 
will move up into income brackets 
where they can and should build up 
the size of their rainy day reserves— 
say from several hundred dollars to a 
few thousand dollars. In this area 
Purpose Savings have a big expansion 
potential. 

As we all know, commercial banks 
are at a disadvantage from the stand- 
point of interest rates in competing for 
this business and savers have become 
more rate conscious than they used 
to be. This will probably continue to 
be the case. Taxation of savings and 
loan associations would help this situa- 
tion some, but even if these associa- 
tions are taxed, they would still have 
a rate advantage because of the na- 
ture of their organization and opera- 
tions. In fact, if they are taxed, they 
may reach out more boldly for other 
banking functions. 


Banks will also face increasing com- 
petition from credit unions. To be 
sure, bankers have at hand a com- 
petitive weapon in the form of on-the- 
job banking services—in-plant bank- 
ing. But will they use this antidote 
soon enough and vigorously enough? 
When the growth of credit unions has 
slowed to something less than a gallop 
will be time enough to break out the 
champagne. 

Fortunately, commercial banks 
have some advantages as well as dis- 
advantages in competing for Purpose 
Savings. One is that in attracting this 
type of savings, rate is still less im- 
portant than the factors of conveni- 
ence and safety. If banks make the 
most of this and really go after sav- 
ings, they can get them. 
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E. SHERMAN ADAMS 
A new type of contract? 


This has been demonstrated by 
many banks which have enjoyed con- 
siderable success in attracting savings 
in recent years. Some banks, how- 
ever, have hardly tried. Others have 
made some efforts but have not yet 
gotten around to doing some of the 
things that need to be done to com- 
pete effectively for savings. In the 
future banks should be able to in- 
crease their Purpose Savings substan- 
tially if they really try. 


A Lost Function 


Let’s look now at our third cate- 
gory: Excess Funds. 


Over the years ahead, business 
funds available for short-term invest- 
ment should expand enormously. For 
one thing, corporate treasurers will 
get even more mileage from their 
working balances, thereby freeing 
more funds from Purpose Cash. Two, 
business depreciation charges, which 
generate more Excess Funds than 
anything elsé, have increased five- 
fold since 1946 and are still growing 
rapidly. Three, the subsidence of in- 
flation will leave many corporations 
with more Excess Funds than over the 
past fifteen years. Four, as corpora- 
tions’ tax liabilities rise, they will need 
more liquid assets to cover them. 


In days of yore, and not too yore 
at that, it was regarded as a normal 
function of commercial banks to serve 
as intermediaries for Excess Funds in 
the short-term money market. As the 
result of a peculiar sequence of de- 
velopments, the banks have now al- 


most completely relinquished this 
traditional function. 

Throughout the Thirties and early 
Forties, the public left most of its 
Excess Funds on deposit in banks be- 
cause there was little incentive to 
put them elsewhere. Today, however, 
with the recovery of short-term in- 
terest rates, there is little excuse for 
leaving them in banks. Consequently, 
they have largely shifted into other 
liquid assets—Treasury bills, com- 
mercial paper, and the like. 

Until recently the banks have not 
been too concerned about the loss of 
these funds. They still had little prob- 
lem in meeting loan demands and they 
still enjoyed fairly large deposits of 
Excess Funds on which they were not 
paying and had no desire to pay in- 
terest. But today, with these deposits 
almost gone and with their touchable 
liquid assets almost exhausted, some 
bankers are wondering whether they 
should try to resume this former bank- 
ing function. And if so, how should 
they go about it? 


This is a tough nut to crack but also 
an important one. The deposit poten- 
tial here is great. Almost all bankers 
would oppose resuming the payment 
of interest on demand deposits and so 
would the supervisory authorities. 
This is definitely not in the cards for a 
long time to come. On the other hand, 
banks could conceivably go much 
further than they have thus far gone 
in bidding for Excess Funds with time 
certificates, time open accounts and 
repurchase agreements. Perhaps there 
is need to invent a new type of bank 
liability with: which to woo this 
money. 

Some bankers are very wary about 
disturbing the status quo for fear they 
might end up paying more interest 
without a compensating increase in 
deposits and income. This is indeed a 
chilling thought and not one to be 
treated lightly. Nevertheless, it would 
certainly be desirable if the banks 
could regain their lost position as a 
major intermediary for short-term 
money on a profitable basis. This is a 
problem that needs more pondering. 


The Coming Explosion in Savings 
A similar situation exists with re- 
spect to our fourth category—of 
funds: Investment Savings. The dis- 
tinction between Purpose Savings and 
Investment Savings is admittedly in- 
distinct. Nevertheless, there is a whale 
of a difference between a hundred 
dollar Christmas Club account and a 
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ten thousand dollar savings account 
that stays with you year after year 
on a permanent investment basis. 
They are very different kinds of 
money. 

The future expansion potential of 
Investment Savings may be much 
greater than is generally realized. We 
are all aware that an income revolu- 
tion has been taking place in this 
country. Millions of families have 
moved into the middle income brack- 
ets—$5,000 to $7,500. What is not 
appreciated is that the next phase of 
this revolution will be a massive move- 
ment into the upper-middle income 
bracket—families earning $7,500 and 
over. It is in this bracket that almost 
all Investment Savings are gene- 
rated—probably 95% or more. Over 
the coming decade the number of 
families in this group is expected to 
more than double—from about 12 
million families to more than 25 mil- 
lion. What has been a class will become 
a mass. This will generate an unprece- 
dented volume of Investment Savings. 


In recent years much of the savings 
of people in this bracket has gone into 
common stocks. In the future with 
inflation at least moderated, a larger 
part of this rising tide of Investment 
Savings may be attracted to fixed 
dollar forms of investment. 


At present, of course, the commer- 
cial banks are not competing effec- 
tively for these Investment Savings. 
Many, indeed, apparently have no 
desire even to try. Their approach to 
the savings business is geared almost 
100 per cent to the promotion of Pur- 
pose Savings—the most expensive 
type of savings money. If people do 
happen to bring them Investment 
Savings or leave them on deposit 
through inertia, these accounts re- 
ceive no higher rate of interest than is 
paid -on small, active, unprofitable 
Purpose Savings accounts. 


This approach is usually defended 
on three counts: 1) that banks have a 
public duty to encourage thrift, 2) 
that many small, unprofitable ac- 
counts grow into larger, profitable 
ones, and 3) that it is undesirable for 
a bank to acquire many large savings 
accounts. 


My answers would be: 1) that while 
banks should encourage thrift, they 
could still do more to promote profit- 
able as well as unprofitable accounts, 
2) that the nurturing of small accounts 
into large ones would make more sense 
if the banks were prepared to retain 
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them when they become large, and 
3) that commercial banks should be 
able to operate safely and profitably 
as custodians of Investment Savings. 

On this last point, it is significant 
that almost any banker you ask will 
tell you without hesitation that his 
large savings accounts have been very 
stable over the years. But in spite of 
his own experience, he may still hold 
to the theory that these accounts are 
highly volatile. 

If we do go after this business, it 
goes without saying that we must be 
careful to attract true Investment 
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Savings and not Excess Funds—short- 
term money. To do this, perhaps we 
need new types of savings contracts 
tailored for this purpose. There are, 
of course, various possibilities: man- 
datory notice accounts, premium ac- 
counts, bonus accounts, medium-term 
obligations, and the like. Our mutual 
competitors will in all probability de- 
velop new savings products of this 
kind. May we not need to do so too— 
that is, if we do want some of this 
business? 

Investment Savings are obviously 

(Continued on page 40) 
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rHeE GREATER 
GOLDEN , 
TRIANGLE / 


WHERE MELLON BANK 
FINANCES A NATION’S 
WORKSHOP 


World-wide recognition has come to the civic 

and cultural renaissance of Pittsburgh’s 
Golden Triangle. But there also is a GREATER 
GOLDEN TRIANGLE which demands recogni- 

tion—a region of vital industrial and economic 
growth. M#From this GREATER GOLDEN 
TRIANGLE flows most of the nation’s steel and 

coal. It is an area rich in natural resources, 

with a plentiful water supply, ample electric 

power and an abundant work force. It is criss- 
crossed with an impressive network of water- 

ways, railroads, highwaysandairlines. M#Here 
you find vast industries in aluminum, oil, clay 

and glass, electrical equipment, plastics and 
chemicals to name a few. There is agriculture, 
construction, fabrication and a wide diversity of 
manufacturing. And drawn to this GREATER 
GOLDEN TRIANGLE is American enterprise, from 
the one-man business to the industrial giant. 
Mellon Bank in Pittsburgh, located at the hub of the 
GREATER GOLDEN TRIANGLE, has long been an integral 
part of this industrial strength and activity. 


— ST.LOUIS@*_ 


MELLON BANK 
PITTSBURGH 


Capital Funds more than $298,000,000 
PITTSBURGH'S 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION " s . -— GOLDEN TRIANGLE 
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YOUR BANK CAN NOW HAVE: 


Multiple Copies 
without Carbons 


WHAT IS NCR PAPER? 

NCR Paper looks like ordinary paper 
on both sides. Yet it reproduces im- 
pressions for sharp multiple bank 
forms. A special process makes this pos- 
sible—without messy carbon coatings 
underneath, or carbon paper between 
the forms. 


WHY IT SAVES MONEY. 

Although NCR Paper is sometimes 
priced slightly higher than forms with 
carbon, it is less expensive in the long 
run. Reason? NCR Paper saves you 
time. Repeated tests show the average 
clerical worker can do 30% more work 
per day if he uses NCR Paper forms. 


of any kind! 


NCR Paper eliminates carbon paper 
collating and disposal. 


NCR PAPER WON'T SMEAR! 

Unlike carbon-backed forms and carbon 
paper, NCR Paper will not smudge or 
smear. What’s more, NCR Paper will 
not soil hands or clothing. 


CREATES COPIES WITH LITTLE EFFORT. 

NCR Paper produces up to 5 copies 
when you use a ball point pen or pencil. 
8 or more copies with your business 
machines or typewriters. 


GIVES GREATER PROTECTION! 
NCR Paper prevents alterations. It can 
not be erased without detection—mak- 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES + 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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ing it one of the safest papers available 
for bank forms. 


TRY NCR PAPER YOURSELF! 

Call your local printer or forms sup- 
plier. He'll be glad to give you free 
samples of this money-saving paper. 
Available and ideal for all types of 
bank forms. 
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Common Stock Analysis 


MERCANTILE STORES 


Here is 
medium-sized department 
store organization with a bet- 


a progressive, 


ter-than-average 10-year 
growth record in its industry. 


At around 35, the stock is 
selling for slightly over 10 
times estimated earnings to 
yield 4.7 per cent. 


Mercantile Stores appears to 
merit serious consideration for 
inclusion in the defensive por- 
tion of diversified portfolios. 


By H. ROGER SECREST 


HE MULTITUDE of changes in the 
American way of life during the 
last 15 years has required major 

adjustments by department stores in 
order to remain competitive and prof- 
itable. Besides the sheer numerical 
increase in the population, the exodus 
from the cities to the suburbs, the 
changing composition of the popula- 
tion and different buying habits and 
demands presented the department 
store industry with many problems. 
Moreover, competition from new 
sources, especially the discount house, 
added to managements’ troubles. 


However, the industry has not been 
content to bernoan bygone days, but 
has aggressively approached its prob- 
lems in a number of ways. In an effort 
to stop the trend in declining down- 
town store sales, these stores have 
been modernized and emphasis on 
types of goods handled altered. De- 
partment stores have countered the 
population movement to the outlying 
areas through branch store suburbani- 
zation. Lowered profit margins and 
intense price competition have helped 
offset the impact of the discount 
houses. Over-all,*it is believed the 
peak effects of these adverse factors 
has now passed. 

Thus, in the long run, the growth of 
department store sales should be in 
line with the growth of disposable per- 
sonal income. Earnings growth may 
be further enhanced by greater use of 
credit, better cost controls through 
automation, and other innovations. 
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Therefore, it is believed department 
store stocks should be represented in 
the defensive section of most diversi- 
fied portfolios. Mercantile Stores Co., 
Inc., a progressive, medium-sized or- 
ganization, appears to merit serious 
consideration in this regard. 

History & Business. Mercantile 
Stores was incorporated in 1919, but 
it wasn’t until the 1930s that the 
Milliken interests acquired their pres- 
ent sizable stock holdings. Consist- 
ently profitable since 1939, the com- 
pany has grown primarily through 
expansion of its own stores rather 
than via outside acquisitions. 


Mercantile Stores operates 18 down- 
town department stores, located pri- 
marily in medium-sized cities (table). 
In turn, these units operate 40 branch 
stores in the suburbs and nearby 
smaller communities. In addition, five 
small appliance stores are located in 
the environs of Seattle. The downtown 
stores carry a complete line of 
merchandise while the branch stores 
concentrate on ready-to-wear apparel 
and general dry goods. 


As a result of an expansion program 





started in 1944, sales of branch outlets 
accounted for 37% of total sales in 
1959, up considerably from the 15% 
contribution in 1950. Actually, sales 
of the downtown stores remained 
stable around the $105 million level 
during this period while sales of 
branch stores jumped 150% from 
$25 million to nearly $63 million. 

Annual sales volume of the indi- 
vidual downtown stores is between 
$5 million and $20 million while sales 
of larger branch stores will approach 
$5 million. 

The five appliance stores are of 
minor importance having accounted 
for less than $450,000 of sales during 
1959. Right after World War II, the 
company operated as many as 67 
such stores in order to take advantage 
of the pent up demand for appliances. 
But as the demand was satisfied, most 
of these stores were closed. Emphasis 
is now on soft goods rather than appli- 
ances and other hard goods. 

Mercantile Stores follows certain 
fundamental policies that differ from 
those of most department stores. In 
order to meet chain store competition, 


THE MERCANTILE STORES CHAIN 


Citv Store 


Middle West 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Duluth, Minn. Glass Block 
Cincinnati, Ohio  =McAlpin’s 
Toledo, Ohio Lion 
Fargo, N. D. 
South 
Louisville, Ky. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Jones 
Root's 


Bacon's 
Castner-Knott 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Mobile, Ala. 


J. B. White 
Gayfer's 
Far West 
Denver, Colo. 
Butte, Mont. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
East 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Canada 


Joslin’s 
Hennessy's 
MacDougall's 
Peoples 
Crews-Beggs 


Lazarus 


Hamilton, Ontario The Right House 





O. J. De Lendrecies 


Montgomery Fair 


1959 Sales 
($000,000) % 


73.5 45 


No. of Appliance 
Branches Stores 


5 
3 


4 


NNN DH © | 
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for example, the company empha- 
sizes private brands that carry lower 
than average mark-ups. 

At the same time, however, na- 
tionally advertised brand merchan- 
dise is promoted so that the identity 
and characteristics of the local de- 
partment store are retained. 


A lower than average expense ra- 
tio is maintained through use of chain 
store techniques such as centralized 
accounting, insurance and _ supply 
purchases. Centralized buying of mer- 
chandise is accomplished through a 
wholly owned subsidiary. 

Mercantile Stores boasts a high 
sales production per employee, re- 
flecting a belief in incentive values for 
its people. The company has a well 
developed commission program, liber- 
al profit sharing and a pension plan. 
If at all possible, promotion is made 
from within, and all supervisory 
people are under a bonus plan. Low 
occupancy costs are due to ownership 
of real estate acquired a number of 
years ago, plus a policy of only leasing 
stores on which reasonably low rental 
payments can be arranged. 


Expansion Program. Since its ex- 
pansion program was instituted in 
1944, the company has opened or re- 
located suburban stores in and near 
cities where its downtown stores were 
well established. If necessary, good 
downtown stores were purchased in 
order to enter a new market area. As 
required the company enlarged and 
modernized its stores. 


On the other hand, Mercantile 
Stores closes its marginal units as 
leases expire. During the last five 
years, the company has closed one 
downtown store in Cincinnati, seven 
branches and three appliance stores. 


The company has opened at least 
one store every year since 1944. During 
1958, two branch stores were opened 
and two downtown stores modernized, 
while two old stores were closed. In 
1959, one store was relocated and two 
new branch stores opened, while opera- 
tions of one branch and one appliance 
store were terminated. By the sum- 
mer of 1961 Mercantile Stores will add 
suburban stores in Nashville, Colum- 
bia, and St. Catherine’s, Ontario, in 
addition to enlarging one of the Lion 
branches in Toledo. The 1959 addi- 
tions are expected to add between 
$6.5 million and $8 million to sales, 
and the 1960-61 expansion should in- 
crease annual sales volume by between 
$6 million and $8.5 million. 
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MERCANTILE STORES: 
($000,000) 


Year 
Ended 
eet 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 


6 Mos. to 
7-31-59 
7-31-60 


Net 
set 
125.4 
124.7 
128.6 
130.9 
130.4 


138.8 
148.8 
154.0 
157.9 
167.8 


Profit 
Margin 
6.8% 
4.6 
5.0 
49 
4.9 


5.5 
5.1 
5.0 
4.9 
5.7 


Deprec- 
iation 


1.4 


70.4 
71.9 


Operating Income 


Taxes 


10-YEAR SUMMARY 


Net Income as % of 
Average 
Stock- 
holders 
Equity 
15.4% 
8.8 
9.4 
9.2 
8.9 


9.4 
9.3 
8.8 
9.0 
10.1 


Before 


9.4 
6.4 
7.1 
6.9 
7.0 


8.0 
8.1 
8.2 
8.7 
10.4 


2.5 
2.1 


PER SHARE RECORD 


Earnings 
meee 


$3.45 
2.10 
2.39 
2.43 
2.45 


2.70 
2.76 
2.73 
2.88 
3.38 


Dividends 
$1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.55 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 


During the 10 years ended January 
31, 1960, Mercantile Stores expended 
$45.3 million for new stores and mod- 
ernization of older units. Retained 
earnings of $30 million provided two- 
thirds of the necessary funds. The 
remainder was obtained through a 
$13.2 million increase in long-term debt 
and from the proceeds of two sale 
lease-backs. 


Financial Position. Net working 
capital of $32.8 million was at an all 
time high on January 31, and the cur- 
rent ratio of 2.8 to 1 was the strongest 
it had been for several years. Mercan- 
tile Stores has followed a policy of 
selling most of its customers’ instal- 
ment contracts to banks. Thus, at the 
fiscal year end, the company’s equity 
in instalment accounts sold was $4.6 
million and the uncollected balances 
amounted to $16.0 million. 

During the last ten years, long-term 
debt has been increased $13.2 million 
to $18.6 million, or from 13.6% to 
26.9% of total capitalization. The 
1,473,909 outstanding common shares 
make up the remaining 73.1%. 

Officers and the Milliken interests 
are estimated to control over 50% of 


20-14 
23-18 
22-16 
19-16 
23-16 


28-22 
27-22 
25-19 
32-19 
38-29 


Price Average 


Yield 
5.9% 
49 
6.6 
7.1 
6.4 
6.2 
6.7 
7.5 
6.5 
49 


the common. The Millikens also are 
officers of the privately owned Deer- 
ing, Milliken & Co., one of the largest 
textile operations in the U.S. 

Earnings. Mercantile Stores’ sales 
growth (table) has slightly exceeded 
that of the Federal Reserve Board’s 
department store sales index over the 
last decade. In 1959 the company 
changed to straight line depreciation 
for book purposes while continuing 
to use accelerated depreciation for 
income tax purposes. If allowance is 
made for the lower straight line de- 
preciation charges and resulting in- 
creased net income since 1954 (the 
first year accelerated depreciation was 
used), the company’s growth in net 
income is a little better than the aver- 
age for all department stores. 


Profit margins have been relatively 
stable over the ten year period. Simi- 
larly, the annual return on stockhold- 
ers investment has been a fairly steady 
9%, which is reasonable for the in- 
dustry. 

Bad weather in February and 
March of the current fiscal year hurt 
operations and markdowns were a 
little higher than usual. However, 
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Here, for the 
first time — 
the world’s 
greatest 
financial 
drama as 

it is seldom 
seen, even 
by those 
who know 
it best 


I. clear straightforward terms and brilliant 
action-packed photographs, this book goes 
behind “The Street’s” closed doors to follow 
the flow of money through the largest bank- 
ing, brokerage, and investment houses in 
America. This is the fascinating pictorial 
record of men and events that make financial 
history each day on Wall Street—you see the 
stock and commodity exchanges in action; 
how the money managers think and plan; 


‘how security analysts decide which stocks 


should be bought, which should be sold; the 
role of the big banks in the life of “The 
Street.”” Here is the liveliest pictorial tour 
ever taken through the colorful, vigorous 
organized confusion that is Wall Street. 
MONEY MONEY MONEY is a matchless 
book, high in interest and rich in graphic 
detail—a book for your own shelves and an 
ideal Christmas gift, for friend or client. 


$7.50 Regular Edition * $12.50 De Luxe Edition 


At ali bookstores 


or through | 
BANKERS MONTHLY 
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FIRST IN ARIZONA 


“Ted, First National Bank will tell 
you everything about Arizona.” 













a 
Yes, Arizona’s oldest bank knows 
the state through and through. Send 
for ‘‘Arizona’s Challenge of the 
’60’s,” a free report giving projec- 
tions on future population, employ- 
ment, bank deposits, income and 
other vital facts. Contact First 
National first and see how we can 
serve you. 

Business Development Dept. 

First National Bank 


Phoenix, Arizona 
Alpine 8-7212 


FIRST 
eK 
BAW K or arizona 


mpenee PEOEEAL BEPOSIT wEUeaNCE CORPORATION 





























































First in deposits 
First in service 


To a Japanese, is 
synonymous with “incomparable” — the 
perfect title for the Bank which has 
again taken first place in deposits 
for another year More than 10,000 
trained personnel at 190 _ branches 
throughout Japan. A capital of 11,000 
million yen. Fuji Bank — first in Japan. 



















Overseas Offices: New York, 
Overseas Representative : 


London 
Calcutta 





















Founded in 1880 


THE FUJI BANK, tp. 


Tokyo, Japan 








management is optimistic about sec- 
ond half results, and indeed August 
and September showed a marked up- 
trend. 


Market Factors. Earnings for the 
present fiscal year, if Christmas busi- 
ness is good, could approach the $3.38 
reported in 1959. At its current price of 
35, the stock is selling for slightly 
over 10 times estimated earnings. 

The regular dividend is $1.40, but a 
25-cent extra has been paid in each 
of the last four years and presumably 
will be declared again this year. 
Thus, the $1.65 dividend, which is a 
49% payout of earnings, provides a 
4.7% yield. 

Conclusion: Mercantile Stores ap- 
pears to be a well-run department 
store organization serving well diver- 
sified and growing markets.. Due to 
expansion of branch operations, sales 
growth has been slightly better than 
average for the industry. Costs have 
been controlled, and management is 
continually considering new equip- 
ment and systems that will introduce 
further economies. The trend of earn- 
ings is upward at a rate somewhat 
better than the economy as a whole, 
and it seems realistic to expect this 
improvement to continue. 


At its present price, the stock ap- 
pears attractive in relation to ex- 
pected earnings, and the well pro- 
tected dividend provides an above 
average yield. 


MONEY MARKET 

(Continued from page 20) 
interest rate is a far smaller burden 
than the higher principal amount, 
swollen maintenance charges and 
increased taxes that would have to 
be paid under inflationary conditions. 


Then, too, it should not be for- 
gotten that the home mortgage bor- 
rower is, in general, more interested 
in a long maturity than a low interest 
rate. Low interest rates which con- 
tribute to inflation make lenders 
reluctant to extend credit for long 
periods of time. Rates high enough 
to keep inflation under reasonable 
control are an absolute pre-requisite 
to the maximum-term lending which 
home purchasers demand today. 


International Impact. The dra- 
matic change of the U. S. from a 
creditor nation to a debtor on cur- 
rent account imposes a new burden 
on our money market. Our balance of 
payments—this is statistical short- 





hand for the total of all our trade, 
financial and governmental trans- 
actions with all of the other countries 
of the world—was adverse in 1958 
and we had a large outflow of gold; it 
was adverse in 1959 and we again had 
a large outflow of gold; it has been 
adverse in 1960 and the gold outflow 
for the year will exceed $1.3 billion. 


When we spend more abroad than 
we take in, we either have to ship 
gold or increase our dollar obliga- 
tions to foreigners. Even though our 
gold shipments have been heavy, the 
increase in foreign-owned American 
short-term assets has been even more 
marked. As a result, we now owe 
about $22 billion on such short-term 
account. This imposes a fiscal and 
monetary discipline that we have not 
known before. 


Hard Truths. Confidence in the dol- 
lar, particularly foreign confidence, 
has become a categorical imperative. 
Even a politician can see that a loss 
of confidence could easily cause such 
a large outflow of gold that it would 
precipitate a dollar crisis. 


In such event, the administration 
in power in Washington either would 
have to adopt a policy of economic 
austerity with really tight money or 
place an embargo on the outflow of 
gold. Such an embargo would create 
a world crisis—only Russia could 
benefit from it. 


It is inconceivable that any admin- 
istration would permit this to hap- 
pen. It is likewise inconceivable that 
any administration would further 
devalue the dollar, as the interna- 
tional consequences would be even 
more disastrous under present con- 
ditions. 


So, regardless of campaign pro- 
mises, our international financial po- 
sition—if nothing else—will prevent 
the adoption of an unsound credit 
policy with artificially low interest 
rates. 


Bills Only. Turning to the Demo- 
cratic criticism of the “bills only” 
policy, there they may be on firmer 
ground. Allen Sproul, former head of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York and a great ceaitral banker, has 
differed with this policy. So has the 
present president of the New York 
bank, able Alfred Hayes. Many other 
competent observers, in a position to 
be objective, have criticized it. They 
feel the policy has been applied too 
rigidly. 
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Certainly, it has a serious draw- 
back under the new conditions that 
exist in the international money 
market: the low interest rates that 
arise from the concentration of pur- 
chases in the short sector inevitably 
increase the outflow of gold. 


With this apparently in mind, the 
Federal Open Market Committee 
recently purchased certificates, notes 
and bonds with maturities of not 
more than 15 months. Whether this 
is a basic change in the “bills only” 
policy cannot yet be determined be- 
eause of the short maturities to 
which the operation was confined. 


In any event, this phase of Federal 
Reserve policy will receive consider- 
able attention at the hands of the 
Democrats. 


The Outlook. Analysis of the 
forces operating in the world today 
inescapably leads to the conclusion 
that Democratic performance in the 
money market will be considerably 
removed from Democratic promise. 
Regardless of what they promised, 
regardless of what they may want to 
do, they will have to recognize the 
economic facts of life, especially our 


greatly changed international finan- 
cial situation and the dangers of 
inflation. 


The extremely close popular vote 
and. the increased conservative 
strength in both the Senate and the 
House also will have a sobering influ- 
ence. In fact, our basic legislation and, 
in consequence, administrative action 
to some extent, will be determined by a 
coalition of Southern Democrats and 
conservative Republicans. As this is 
the legislative situation that has ex- 
isted for several years, there is little 
likelihood of startling changes, at 
least, not in the immediate future. 


What’s more, the Federal Reserve 
Board, which has enjoyed eight years 
of freedom from White House inter- 
ference, will fiercely resist any at- 
tempt at political domination now. 


As it is clear that the adoption of 
unsound credit policies would bring 
down upon us many serious con- 
sequences and create problems more 
serious than those they seek to cor- 
rect, the Democrats probably will 
proceed with considerable caution. 
In fact, since they are suspect in 
financial circles because of their past 


With offices of our own in all 3 states, we can 


and do supply prompt, on-the-spot, objective 
information and service in California, Oregon 


and Washington. 
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SAN FRANCISCO and other California cities...PORTLAND, Oregon ...SEATTLE and 
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record and their pre-election state- 
ments, they may be forced to be as 
conservative as a Republican Ad- 
ministration would have been. 


It follows that money market 
trends in the months immediately 
ahead will be determined by eco- 
nomic conditions rather than politi- 
cal shibboleths. 


Budget Post to Bell 


The Bureau of the Budget under the 
incoming administration will be 
headed by Harvard University Pro- 
fessor David E. Bell, President-elect 
Kennedy announced this month. The 
41-year-old Bell, a onetime Truman 
aid, reportedly is in general agreement 
with Mr. Kennedy’s spending plans. 


Several outstanding Budget Direct- 
ors have served under President Bis- 
enhower including Joseph M. Dodge 
(the Detroit banker was Ike’s first 
appointee in 1952), Rowland R. 
Hughes, Percival F. Brundage and 
Maurice H. Stans, the present Di- 
rector. The Budget post. has become 
one of steadily increasing importance 
in postwar years. 


bah OO 
CALIFORNIA 


Member Federal 
Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 





Credit Life Insurance— 
A Security Source 


In the case of 175,000 deaths which occurred last year, this security device 
served to assure payment of the debt of the deceased, to relieve his family of any 
concern in the matter, and to eliminate a possibly troublesome and expensive 


collection problem. 


HE CONTINUED SEARCH for eco- 
nomic security is nowhere 
more apparent than in the 

steadily growing use that is being 
made of insurance covering the lives 
of the makers of various types of 
instalment loans. From 1946 to the 
close of 1959 the amount of credit 
life insurance in force increased from 
less than three-quarters of a billion 
dollars to more than twenty-two 
billions. Involving more than thirty- 
five million borrowers and purchasers, 
this increase constitutes one of the 
more amazing phenomena of both 
the consumer credit and life insurance 
industries, and gives ample evidence 
of the great value placed by all 
concerned on the added security 
thus afforded. 

Although this coverage is readily 
available in the form of individual 
policies issued through the creditor, 
80 per cent of it is handled as group 
insurance, the mechanics of which 
closely parallels that of the coverage 
which is commonly offered by em- 
ployers to their employees. The 
chief advantages of using the group 
approach can be summed up as 
follows: 

1) Lower cost to the debtor. 

2) Greater flexibility. 


3) Elimination of the agency status 


of the lenders. 


The experience thus far developed 
shows that among those who are in 
debt, either for money borrowed or 
for goods purchased, under the con- 
ventional instalment lending plans 
offered by banks or finance com- 
panies, there are some 5 deaths per 
1,000 insured lives. In the case of 
some 175,000 such deaths which 
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By ANDREW M. ROLLINS 


Director, Group Creditors Insurance, The Prudential 


insurance Company of America 


occurred last year, according to the 
latest available figures, the creditor 
was able to say, “Mrs. Jones, we 
are sorry to hear of your husband’s 
death, but we are very pleased to 
tell you that the indebtedness out- 
standing on your instalment account 
with us has been cancelled by our 
Credit Life Insurance Plan.” The 
insurance has thus served the three- 
fold purpose of assuring payment 
of the debt, relieving the family of 
any concern in the matter, and 
eliminating a possibly troublesome 
and expensive collection problem. 


The advantages flowing from the 
use of life insurance for the pro- 
tection of those involved in the 
time purchase of a refrigerator or 
a car point up the even greater 
benefits that may be derived from 
its application to the much more 
important family investment in a 
home. There are some hundreds of 
mortgage lenders who are availing 
themselves of these benefits. 


Many Ways to Insure 


In some instances, the conven- 
tional ordinary life policies are made 
available to the borrower through 
a life insurance agent who is closely 
associated with the lending institu- 
tion. In others, an employee of the 
lender may be acting as an agent 
for the insurance company in the 
sale of individual reducing term 
contracts. And in numerous others, 
the lenders have group insurance 
policies which make the borrower 
eligible on the basis of a debtor- 
creditor relationship. 


Where the standard life policy 
forms are used, the insured ordi- 


narily names his wife or estate as 
beneficiary, and the proceeds may 
thus be diverted to uses other than 
the payment of remaining outstand- 
ing mortgage indebtedness. If, on 
the other hand, the creditor is made 
beneficiary under agreement that 
the proceeds will be applied on the 
mortgage indebtedness, as is the 
case under a group policy, the in- 
surance will be sure to serve its 
intended purpose. 


A New Approach 


There are plans in use by some 
mortgage lenders which, instead of 
providing for the elimination of the 
mortgage indebtedness at the death 
of the producer of the family’s 
income, take a different approach. 
It is frequently the case that the 
mortgagor anticipates his future fi- 
nancial position when he buys a 
house, and is forced to the con- 
clusion that the economic condition 
of his family in the event of his 
death will be such that the house 
will have to be sold. He accordingly 
purchases a policy that will provide 
only sufficient funds to enable his 
survivors to meet the instalment 
payments as they come due for a 
period of months ranging, say, from 
24 to 60. This would provide the 
time that is ordinarily required for 
the necessary readjustment, and elim- 
inate the necessity for selling the 
property under pressure. 

The availability of any type of 
mortgage life insurance rests with 
the lender. It is only through him 
that low rates, centralized premium 
collection, minimum medical require- 
ments, to mention just a few of the 
benefits of mass buying, can be 
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obtained. As a practical banker, the 
mortgage loan officer will want to 
thoroughly explore the advantages 
his bank will gain by offering a plan 
of insurance. Will it afford a direct 
financial gain? Will it give his bank 
a direct competitive advantage? Does 
the plan involve an investment in 
good will? 

The answer to the first question 
will give rise to still others: Can I 
legally become either directly or 
indirectly an agent for an insurance 
company, obtain a license, and re- 
ceive commissions in my state? If 
legally permissible, is such a po- 
sition consistent with the history 
and background of my bank? Should 
we rigidly confine our operation to 
the specific purposes for which we 
were organized? These and the many 
other questions that will arise can 
be answered, in the main, only by 
the officers and directors themselves. 

There can be no doubt that credit 
life insurance gives the bank or 
other lending institution using it a 
distinct advantage over one that is 
not. An examination of the instal- 
ment lending field will reveal that 
the lender without such coverage 
is much more largely the exception 
than the rule. In the fifteen years 
since the close of World War II, 
the cancellation of indebtedness at 
the death of the borrower has changed 
from a decided novelty to an ac- 
cepted practice. What amounted in 
the relatively recent past to a com- 
petitive innovation has become a 
dominant factor in the borrower’s 
search for security. 


Non-users the Exception 


There is a tremendous amount of 
evidence that credit life insurance 
is a most effective builder of good 
will. The files of banks and finance 
companies are filled with letters of 
appreciation received frorn survivors 
of borrowers whose accounts were 
cancelled by the payment of life 
insurance claims. Writers of these 
letters are often others than members 
of the family concerned. 

There is every indication that 
the search for security will accelerate 
as time goes on; and the alert mort- 
gage loan officer will maintain a 
close watch on developments in 
this field to the end that the need 
thus indicated may be met as fully 
as possible. 
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RAND MCNALLY’S 
CHRISTMAS CLUB 


brings you many ‘ 
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extra benefits! 


Here’s the quality line of Christmas Club materials and systems. 

The really wide variety of promotional aids, many in 

beautiful color. The finest in checks, coupon books, ad mats, shopping 
lists, record-keeping cards and ledgers. Above all, 

the best competitive price, possible only because of 

the large capacity and high efficiency of 

Rand M¢Nally’s printing facilities! 

Write today to Rand MSNally & Co., 


Christmas Club Division, 405 Park Ave., 


New York 22 or Box 7600, Chicago 80. RAND M‘CNALLY 





Like having an 


extra microfilmer! 


New RecorDAK RELIANT 500 Microfilmer 
lets various departments microfilm with 
their own interchangeable film units. 


Takes only a few seconds to slide out one film unit and insert 
another in the new Reliant 500. 

This instant change-over enables two departments to use 
the same microfilmer and still maintain record continuity . . . 
keeps departmental items on separate ro'ls of film just as if 
two microfilmers had been used. (Film units for the new 
Reliant 500 are available with reduction ratios of 40 to 1, 
32 to 1 or 24 to 1.) Choice of one unit included in micro- 
filmer cost. 


New speed on every job! 


In one minute your Transit Department can photograph the 
fronts and backs of 500 checks. Jn one minule your ‘Trust 
Department can photograph 185 letter-size documents. All 
items are indexed on the film in the microfilming operation, 
which makes reference easier. At the same time, checks 
can be cancelled or endorsed when accessory Recordak En- 
dorser is used. 

Write today for free 4-color folder giving details on this trim 
and wonderfully capable new Recordak Microfilmer. Recordak 
Corporation, 415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


=RECORDPK’ mr 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 7 
originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 33rd year 
IN CANADA: contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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Coin Appraisals for 
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WILL PAY CASH 
FOR YOUR GOLD COINS 


$ 
Prompt Remittance Guaranteed 
no mounted or mutilated coins 
send coins direct to_- 


123 West 57th St. New York 18, N. Y. 
SUdson 2-2580 


Gap of Annies: Cie ane Ean, st Coin Dealers in 
Banks, Estates, insurance Companies 
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KAN / GYO 


A NAME OF AN AIM 


Reading as “Kangyo”. these Japanese 
ideographs originally connoted “the 
promotion of industry and trade” 
but are no longer in current usage. 
Their significance has thus been lost. 
but not to the hundreds of leading 
banks around the world who asso- 
ciate it with “Nippon Kangyo” —their 
correspondent in Japan. The Nippon 
Kangyo Bank, offering complete 
toreign exchange and related services, 
still serves the purpose for which 
it was founded in 1897—the pro- 
motion of industry and trade 


NIPPON 
KANGYO BANK 


Head Office. Hibiya, Tokyo 
New York Office: Rm. 2706, Singer Bidg., 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y 
London Office - Taipei Branch 


FINANCIAL NEWS 
(Continued from page 11) 

relatively small margin increases.’’ 
Another conclusion: Security credit 
has made a “far greater” contribution 
to economic growth than is indicated 
by the average volume of such loans— 
about 5 per cent of all bank loans dur- 
ing the 1950s. 


@ In what is believed to be the largest 
single real estate construction com- 
mitment ever made, seven American 
banks agreed to provide a $50 million 
interim loan for the completion of 
Place Ville-Marie, an $80 million sky- 
scraper development undertaken by 
Webb & Knapp (Canada) Ltd. in 
Montreal. Participating banks: Mor- 
gan Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, Chemi- 
cal Bank New York Trust Co., The 
Northern Trust Co., Marine Trust 
Co. of Western New York, The Cleve- 
land Trust Co. and State Street Bank 
& Trust Co. 


@ Tri-Continental Corp., the nation’s 
largest diversified closed-end invest- 
ment company, has 7,161,125 com- 
mon shares outstanding of which 
1,148,228 shares are held in the single 
names of 317 large banks, the com- 
pany reported. Other institutions 
hold an additional 2,150,286 shares of 
Tri-Continental common. 


DEPOSITS 
(Continued from page 27) 

more sensitive to interest rate dif- 
ferentials than Purpose Savings and 
this brings us inevitably to the knotty 
problem of Regulation Q. At the 
present time most bankers would be 
strongly opposed to any across-the- 
board raising or removal of the exist- 
ing ceiling of 3 per cent which banks 
are permitted to pay on time de- 
posits. However, this should not pre- 
clude consideration of some modifi- 
cation of Regulation Q to permit 
banks to pay a higher rate on certain 
specific types of time deposits. Unless 
this is done, commercial banks have 
little chance of competing for the vast 
Investment Savings potential. 


No Lack of Bank Farm Credit 

A study in which more than 1,000 
banks participated reveals that banks 
in all parts of the country are meeting 
the increasing credit needs of the na- 
tion’s farm families. Results of the 
study were recently released by John 


H. Crocker, chairman of the ABA’s 
Agricultural Commission and presi- 
dent of the Citizens National Bank, 
Decatur, IIl. 


A substantial number of bankers 
indicated that they were screening 
applications carefully. They indicated 
that they were placing less reliance on 
the underlying liquidating value of the 
security offered than on the trends in 
the financial condition and earning 
capacity of the farm and its operator. 


Banks’ policies, according to the 
survey, have changed in recent years 
to meet the need for more interme- 
diate-term farm credit. About 25 per 
cent of all non-real estate farm loans 
were written for terms in excess of 
one year, and it is a common practice 
to write short-term paper with the 
understanding that renewals will ex- 
tend the repayment schedule for pe- 
riods greater than a year. The volume 
of loans falling into the latter category 
increased by 25 per cent during the 
past 12 months. 


The volume of new production and 
real estate loans showed a consistent 
increase in all areas of the country 
with the exception of the Pacific 
states where farm mortgage loan 
volume showed a decrease. 


The rate of farm loan delinquen- 
cies for the year remained at the pre- 
viously prevailing low level, although 
some concern was felt regarding the 
ability of farmers in the Corn Belt to 
meet loan payment requirements. 
Bankers in this area reported a 114 
per cent increase in delinquencies of 
non-real estate loans. 

Interest rates on agricultural loans 
have eased upwards during the past 
year. Rates on farm real estate loans 
are up slightly more than those on 
non-real estate loans. 


For the first time in several years, 
bankers have indicated a decrease in 
deposits of their farm customers. The 
Mountain States and Corn Belt, where 
the effects of the cost-price squeeze 
have been most noticeable, experi- 
enced the sharpest decline. 

The report indicated that agricul- 
ture, as an industry, is in a very strong 
financial position. Despite a slight 
increase in farm debt during the past 
12 months, the value of proprietors’ 
equities is estimated to be 88 per cent 
of total farm assets. Approximately 72 
per cent of all non-real estate farm 
loans extended by the major agricul- 
tural lending agencies are now held 
by banks. 
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This is to remind you about an unique opportunity for achieving greater public under- 
standing of the contribution by commercial banks and bankers to the welfare of the 
Sant American people and our national economy. The 100th anniversary of the National Cur- 
ea rency Act and the Dual Banking System in 1963 will provide this opportunity. 


years If we cooperate 100% now in laying the groundwork for the observance of this Cen- 
erme- tennial, we can drive home commercial banking’s importance at a time when all eyes will 
5 per be focussed on this historic event. 

loans 


cel We have an interesting and positive story to tell. We can make countless new friends for 


aebhod commercial banking if we tell this story in unison—in cities and communities everywhere. 


n the You have been asked to invest in this commemorative program $1 per $1 million of your 
Il ex- deposits. The prompt response from thousands of members, and the willingness of so 


‘ pe many to give even more than the amount we suggested, is pleasing to us. 
yume 


egory But replies have not yet been received from some banks. Unanimity now, as well as in 

g the 1963, will give impact to the message of commercial banking. If you haven’t 
responded, won’t you use the form below to join us now? 
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Decision Deferred 


Paul L. Martin, Washington bu- 
reau chief of Gannett News Service, 
before ABA’s National Agricul- 
tural Credit Conference: 


HERE was no popular mandate 
in last month’s election for 
the program advanced by 

the Democratic party, or for Ken- 
nedy as an individual... . In 
effect, we have not made a de- 
cision. We have merely deferred 
until the 1964 Presidential contest 
the basic determination on which 
way this country is going to go. 


Debt & Growth 


Marcus Nadler, consulting econom- 
ist to The Hanover Bank: 


HE PURPOSES for which debt 

is contracted are more im- 
portant than the amount. 

By far the largest portion of the 
postwar private debt was con- 
tracted to increase the productive 
capacity of the country and to 
build homes. Only a relatively 
small proportion was used to 
finance the purchase of durable 
consumer goods, such as auto- 
mobiles and appliances. In this 
respect private debt differs ma- 
terially from that incurred by 
the government to finance wars 
or budgetary deficits. ... A ris- 
ing private indebtedness is a sign 
of economic strength and growth. 


Outlook for Rates 


C. Richard Youngdahl, executive 
vice president of Aubrey G. Lanston 
& Co., Inc., before The First 
National Bank of Chicago’s Con- 
ference of Bank Correspondents: 


F WE ACCEPT the typical, reason- 
ably hopeful business prog- 
nosis, I can find little basis 

for unqualified bullishness regard- 
ing the bond market. Interest 
rates, to be sure, may work some- 
what lower. But prospects for 
Treasury deficit financing on a 
large scale by mid-1961 loom 


sufficiently large to offset most, 
if not all, of the effects on interest 
rates of any likely curtailment of 
private borrowing next year. If 


CURRENT COMMENT 


business activity does indeed begin 
to improve by mid-1961, as it is 
supposed to according to most 
economic seers, interest rates will 
probably be higher a year from 
now than they are today. 


Narrowing Margins 


The First National City Bank of 
New York, in its monthly letter on 
Business and Economic Conditions: 


LTHOUGH doing more business 
and handling more money 
in the aggregate than ever 

before, American corporations this 
year have been facing a difficult 
challenge in maintaining t h eir 
profit margins. . . . When profits 
are related to sales, and examined 
on a quarter-to-quarter basis, a 
slow but sure erosion of margins 
becomes apparent. 


‘Depressing Force’ 


A. L. Mills Jr., member of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, before the 1960 
Commercial B a n k Management 
Program: 


HE HIGH PROPORTION of long 
maturity paper carried by 

t h e commercial banking 
system in the form of real estate 
mortgage loans, consumer instal- 
ment loans and term loans has 
been cited from time to time as 
a factor that has contributed to 
high commercial bank loan-to- 
deposit ratios and a reduced rate 
of loan expansion. Doubtless 1960’s 
less vigorous expansion of bank 
credit can be traced in part to 
this condition. . ... Inasmuch as 
commercial and industrial loans 
are the back bone and mainspring 
of a commercial bank’s credit- 
creating activities, and in many 
ways a measure of its community 
usefulness, any problem arising 
out of “capital loans” that de- 
tracts f r o m its general credit 
serviceability assumes special im- 
portance. All told, long-term credit 
transactions of a kind that absorb 
the “working capital’? of banks 
excessively can exert a contractive 
long-run effect on both banking 
and business financial structures 





that can impose a depressing force 
on economic growth. 


Growth Business 


Carl A. Bimson, president of Val- 
ley National Bank and president 
of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, before ABA’s Mid-Con- 
tinent Trust Conference: 


URS is a growing economy, 
and the number of corpo- 
rations whose securities are 

considered to be of investment 
quality will undoubtedly increase. 
At the same time... we can 
anticipate that our tax structure 
for years to come will be one of 
ever increasing complexity and 
severity. Since these factors have 
had much to do with the rapid 
expansion of trust business in 
the last quarter century, there 
is no reason to believe we are 
“topping out” in our growth. If 
anything, we are coming into a 
period when the growth of our 
trust departments will be at an 
even more rapid pace than here- 
tofore. 


Pattern to Repeat? 


M. A. Schapiro & Co., Inc., in tts 
Bank Stock Quarterly: 


THER post-war recessions and 
concurrent easy money per- 
iods have been weathered by 

the commercial banking industry 
without a setback in net operating 
earnings. ... With the Federal 
Reserve now following a policy of 
ease and the possibility that this 
policy may become more aggressive 
should economic conditions deteri- 
orate further, there is every reason 
to believe that the pattern of 
yields, loans and investments and 
net operating earnings produced in 
1953-54 and 1957-58 would be re- 
peated in the current period... . 
While the yield on loans declined 
in the two previous periods of 
easy money, Federal Reserve poli- 
cies enabled the banks to sharply 
increase their holdings of securities 
(and) despite declining interest 
rates, the yield on investments 
improved. . . . In addition banks 
realized profits by selling securities 
bought at discounts. 
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When collateral 
Is the problem 
in approving a loan 


FIELD WAREHOUSING 
is the solution 
if inventory is 
a Substantial 
asset... 


Not just the answer to retaining the line and 
customer’s good will, but a sound profit-wise 
operation that meets your most exacting require- 
ments. Accurate knowledge of the inventory, its 
quality, age, dollar value and rate of move- 
ment, so necessary for this type of loan, is pro- 
vided at a glance by our exclusive new monthly 
Stock and Value Report. This concise single- 
sheet record gives a complete check of all trans- 


WAREHOUSE OF 
NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


ae as WAREHOUSEMEN 





OPERATING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


actions, greatly simplifying the work of the col- 
lateral department and reviewing officer. 

If collateral is the problem, let us show you 
an inventory loan service with an unmatched 
record of unimpaired bailment, that will permit 
you to extend maximum credit with minimum 
cost by relieving your bank of expensive time- 
consuming detail. 

Write or call today. 


NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


25 South William Street 
New York 4, New York 
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Bank of America Unveils One South Van Ness 


At a special press preview held 
late last month, Bank of America 
President S. Clark Beise hosted the 
unveiling of One South Van Ness, 
a new type bank building which 
will house the greatest array of 
modern technological banking equip- 
ment ever installed in one location. 
The 8-story building cost $17 million, 
exclusive of land, furniture and equip- 
ment, and contains 131% acres of 
floor space. 

President Beise is shown above 
as he pushed a button that sent 
into action the new ERMA* center 


*Story in Bankers Monthly for October 15, 1959 


Ordered: An IBM 1410 


An IBM 1410 data processing sys- 
tem which will initially automate 
three functions, demand deposit ac- 
counting,* personal trust accounting, 
and consumer credit, has been or- 
dered by Provident Tradesmens Bank 
& Trust Company, Philadelphia. 


Introduced just two months ago by 
International Business Machines Cor- 
poration, the 1410 is an all-transis- 
torized computer with high speeds and 
an extremely large ‘“‘memory.” Provi- 
dent Tradesmens has also ordered an 
IBM 1401 computer, smaller prede- 
cessor of the 1410, to work with the 
more powerful system. 

An outstanding feature of the sys- 
tem on order is that it includes two 
1412 reader-sorters. These reader- 
sorters are capable of reading data, 


Aaa 


which is currently performing all 
the bookkeeping detail for 120,000 
checking accounts, and at full ca- 
pacity will serve approximately 87 
branches in the San Francisco area. 
A Data Processing Center now being 
installed in the building will handle 
all Timeplan and real estate loan 
accounting for 172 branches in north- 
ern California, in addition to which 
it will settle the exchange of checks 
and deposits between the bank’s 
702 branches. 


To assure ready adaptability to 
future needs, the building has been 
equipped with 8,000 linear feet of 
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movable interior partitions, a n d 
special double floors and ceilings to 
accommodate vast networks of wir- 
ing, cables, and air conditioning 
ducts. Removable panels in floor 
and ceiling provide infinite access 
for maintenance and expansion. 


When fully activated next March, 
One South Van Ness will domicile 
a staff of 1,600 serving the bank’s 
Bay Area branches and, in many 
cases the entire worldwide organiza- 
tion. The only public banking area 
is a motor branch offering both 
drive-in and walk-up service on 
part of the ground floor. 


ed 


Be 


President Benjamin F. Sawin and Vice-Chairman William R. K. Mitchell ex- 
amine some of the models in the data processing system ordered by the bank. 
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printed in magnetic ink, from checks 
directly into either computer at 
speeds up to 950 checks a minute. 


First Wisconsin to Automate 
Handling of All Checks 


William G. Brumder, chairman of 
the board and president of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank recently an- 
nounced the purchase of a fully auto- 
mated banking system which will 
employ magnetic ink scanning. The 
announcement climaxes four years of 
research and planning by the bank’s 
operation division under the direction 
of Charles A. Roloff, vice president, 
with the assistance of a three-month 
validation study by Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton. 

Key to the First Wisconsin system 
is a new, specially developed check 
encoding machine—a “‘full field en- 
coder”—which will enable the system 
to automatically and economically 
process all incoming checks, including 
those drawn on other banks. The new 
equipment was developed and manu- 
factured by the General Electric 
Company’s Computer Department, 
Phoenix, Ariz., in close cooperation 
with Mr. Roloff. 


The GE equipment will imprint 
upon checks in magnetic ink—in one 
pass through the machine—the iden- 
tity of the bank upon which the check 
was drawn, the account number of 
the customer, and the amount of the 
check. The new system will be placed 
in operation beginning in mid-1961. 


EQUIPMENT 


New IBM Optical Reader Not 
Designed for Use on Checks 


Francis G. Rodgers, manager of the 
International Business Machines 
Corporation’s Department of Banking 
and Finance, has issued a statement 
making it clear that the company’s 
previously announced optical char- 
acter reader is not designed for use in 
demand deposit accounting. 


Mr. Rodgers said that while both 
IBM magnetic character sensing 
equipment and the new IBM 1418 
optical character reader can be used 
in applications of instalment loan, 
mortgage loan and trust accounting, 
“IT would like to emphasize that there 
is no question that magnetic char- 
acter sensing is the ideal method for 
demand deposit accounting and tran- 
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sit application. The magnetic inks are 
durable and the magnetic character 
sensing equipment is not influenced 
by the foreign marking or substances 
and wear which checks receive during 
handling and processing.” 





Check Digit Verifier Ensures 
Punched Tape Accuracy 


Burroughs Corporation has intro- 
duced a new electronic device— 
the A570 check digit verifier—which 
virtually eliminates human error in 
encoding account and other reference 
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Signs of distinction, in excellent 
taste—from desk name plates to 
building facade letters. The 
impressive creations of U.S. Bronze 
serve the country’s leading banks. 
Yet the cost is modest. Write today 
for catalog and full information. 


UNITED «. 
GS BRON: zi Ee * design 
Sign Co., Inc. *, Service, 


Dept. BM, 101 W. 3ist St, New York 1, N.Y. 
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The world’s most reliable auto- 
matic protection services 
against fire, burglary, holdup and 
other hazards. 


ADT subscribers are proud to 
display this monogram on their 
premises. It is a promise to their 
employees, customers and neigh- 
bors that they have provided the 
most dependable and modern 
service available to protect their 
lives, their property and their 
jobs. 


The reputation of this symbol 
stems from the unmatched 


Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


155 Sixth Avenue, 


Executive Office: 
A NATION WitoO€ 


New York 13, 
oR CARA, ZA EO 


efficiency of the organization 
behind it, the American District 
Telegraph Company. Superior 
service is responsible for this 
position of leadership. All ADT 
systems are regularly inspected, 
tested and always ready for re- 
liable operation. 


Is your property 99.99% immune 
to losses by fire or burglary? If 
not, call the ADT office listed in 
your telephone directory and find 
out how you can be better pro- 
tected and (as is often the case) 
save money, too! 


mY: 





numbers into punched paper tape. 


About the size of a portable radio, 
the verifier is actually a solid-state 
electronic computer. It is designed 
to operate cable-connected to Bur- 
roughs accounting machines that pro- 
duce tapes for subsequent data proc- 
essing. 

A mathematical computation which 
the verifier performs instantaneously 
upon account numbers to be entered 
into tape ensures the accuracy of 
each entry. 


In the past, mistakes made in 
indexing account and other reference 
numbers into tape have been diffi- 
cult to trace, often requiring long 
hours of searching to discover ex- 
actly on which account errors were 
made. 


For additional information, ad- 
dress Equipment & Systems Division, 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, 
Mich. 


Electronic Air Cleaners 
Gordon Murray, (right), president 
of Minneapolis’ First National Bank, 
inspects one of the bank’s 25 Honey- 
well electronic air cleaners with engi- 


neer Frank Schmidt. “Electronically 
scrubbed” air is a feature of the 
bank’s glistening n e w _ glass-and- 
aluminum skyscraper. All incoming 
air is filtered through these electronic 
air cleaners, which remove up to 90 
per cent of all micron-sized particles. 
Depending on outside conditions, 
a cleaner removes up to 25 pounds 
of dirt every hour. 

Operating principle is simple: in- 
coming air-borne dirt particles first 
get a 13,000-volt positive charge, 
then are attracted to negatively 
charged collector plates. Result: the 
air is electrically scrubbed clean. 
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IBM's Magnetic Tape Unit 


A new model of the IBM 1401 Data 
Processing System, with tape units of 
intermediate speed has been intro- 
duced by International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation. 


Designated the IBM 1401 E, the 
system is designed for users who would 
like to convert from punched cards to 
tape, but do not require high speed 
tape systems. 


Key component of the 1401 E is 
the new, low-cost IBM 7330 Magnetic 
Tape Unit. In a typical system, the 
7330 will read data up to twenty 


Besides dramatically reducing bank 
cleaning and maintenance costs, the 
25 Honeywell air cleaners h a v e 
slashed the bank’s air-conditioning 
*osts as well. 


For Moderate-Volume Banks 
Seven recently announced RCA 301 
banking systems which provide com- 
plete electronic banking at prices well 
within the range of the moderate- 
volume bank, are built around the 
RCA 301 electronic computer and 
supporting data processing equipment 
that varies to meet the specific re- 
quirements of banks in that size 
category. The modular design of the 
systems makes it possible for RCA to 
provide only sufficient equipment to 
do a particular job, and new capa- 
bilities can be added as needed. 


The system’s novel RCA 301 “quick 
change” Data Record File provides 
inexpensive storage of up to 414 mil- 
lion characters of information on mag- 
netic discs similar in size to 45 rpm 
recordings. If needed, all the infor- 


times faster and write out results at 
more than sixty times the rate of 
punched card equipment. 


The basic difference between the 
1401 E and other 1401 models is a tape 
control unit contained in the central 
processing unit of the model E, which 
permits the connection of up to six 
7330’s to the system. 


International Business Machines 
Corporation’s Data Processing Divi- 
sion, 112 East Post Road, White 
Plains, N. Y., will be pleased to send 
more details upon request. 


mation on the Data Record File can 
be changed between programs quickly 
by inserting new discs. 


Other savings are made possible 
by the RCA 301 Hi-Data Tape group 
of six magnetic tape stations, and the 
large high-speed memory of 10,000 
or 20,000 individually addressable 
alphanumeric characters. 


INNOVATIONS 


Branch Dictation Network 


A centralized dictation network, di- 
rectly connecting each of its 34 
branches with its Main Office by Dial 
Televoice, is enabling the American 
Fletcher National Bank and Trust 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., to speed 
communications by two to three days, 
cut clerical costs, and make more 
efficient use of its skilled personnel. 


Officers in each of the branches may 
do their dictating into the standard 
dial phones on their desks at whatever 
time of the day best suits their con- 
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venience. The dictated messages are 
automatically recorded at the Main 
office on Edison Voicewriter tran- 
scription units, from which they are 
typed by experienced secretaries on 
the appropriate forms and in what- 
ever number of copies the situation 
may require. Material requiring the 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Automatic Envelope Stuffer 

Using this latest version of the 
Friden-Ertma Mail Inserter, a single 
operator can accomplish a task nor- 
mally requiring the services of at 
least eight people. . 

The machine operating at speeds of 
up to 6,000 envelopes per hour, will 
gather and stuff as many as eight in- 
serts, then seal, count, and stack the 
envelopes, ready for mailing. 


No tools are required to set up and 
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signature of the branch officer, or de- 
signed for the branch bank’s file, is 
returned to its source by messenger at 
the end of the day. All transcribed 
material is coded and filed in the 
main office. 

Paul L. Boardman, vice president 
in charge of branches, is shown in the 


adjust the inserter which takes en- 
velopes up to 95% inches long by 634 
inches deep, or as small as 3 3/16 
inches square. 


The basic machine has one feeding 
station, however up to seven addi- 
tional stations may be attached at 
any time, including those for tabu- 
lating and open feeding. Detecting 
systems in the inserter permit it to 
handle all weights, thicknesses, and 
surface finishes of paper stock. 


Unlike many other inserting ma- 
chines the Friden-Ertma can pick up 


photo (left above) as he dictates into 
his standard desk telephone a letter 
which is being recorded in the central 
transcription pool. In a view of the 
latter (right), Betty Phillips, secre- 
tary, is handing finished correspon- 
dence to Joy Tiller for delivery to one 
of the bank’s branches. 


punched tab cards by means of an 
exclusive ‘‘knife-feed’”’ device, no mat- 
ter how many holes have been 
punched in the cards. 


Write Friden, Inc., 1 Leighton 
Avenue, Rochester 2, N. Y. for more 
details. 


Mosler Selectronic Files 


Save Bank Time and Space 

Selectronic Record Files, manu- 
factured by the Mosler Safe Com- 
pany, are helping the Boardwalk 
National Bank of Atlantic City, 
N. J., speed up its cancelled check 
operation. 

A savings of from 50 to 75 per 
cent in time has been realized by 
the bank which is using Selectronic 
8420 large capacity mechanized files. 
In addition, the new files have re- 
duced space requirements for the 
operation from 324 to 1386 square 
feet. 


Each Selectronic rotary file has 
a capacity of 250,000 checks which 
are made instantly accessible by a 
“selectronic brain’’. It is this ‘“‘brain’’ 
that determines the direction of 
rotation. An operating keyboard with 
recessed selector keys controls the 
file. A touch of one key brings the 
desired record pan to the operator 
instantly. 
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Compact Figure Power 


A distinctly new addition to the 
LA line, is this portable calculator 
with full keyboard introduced by the 
Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany. 

Designed to handle large volume 
figure work, the LA-9 as the machine 


is known, features a new “quick 
shift” control lever permitting easier, 
faster shifting of the carriage. 


Short-cut multiplication has been 
perfected on the LA-9 by means of 
carryover upper dials. Conservatively, 
these dials save 25 to 30 percent of 
the time of registering multipliers. 
They completely eliminate guess work 
for the operator. 

Electrically operated and finished 
in two-tone gray, the machine comes 
in two capacities: the LA 9-203, with 
10 column keyboard, 10 counting 
dials and 20-place result dials; the 
LA 9-163 with 8-8-16 capacity. 

For additional details, contact the 
Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany, Orange, N. J. 


Table-Top Paper Cutter 


Among the many pieces of equip- 
ment found in a bank workroom, a 
paper cutter usually ranks high on 
any list of necessary items. 

The Douglas Homs Company has 
marketed two new table-top cutters, 
Models 15 and 11 which should merit 
a lot of attention. 

Attractively styled and finished in 
durable grey enamel with nickel plated 
operating parts, the models have cut- 
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ting widths of 144% and 111% inches, 
respectively, with a cutting capacity 
of over 300 sheets of paper. 

A “‘micromove” back guide adjust- 
ment coupled with a 4 inch gradu- 
ated side guide furnishes a quick, ac- 
curate means of selecting cutting 
length. 


Cutting boards are surfaced in grey 
formica and cutter feet have been 
equipped with rubber pads to prevent 
marring of table surfaces. 


For complete details, write the 
Douglas Homs Company, 1314 Rollins 
Road, Burlingame, Calif. 


A Shredder for Offices 


Designed especially for use in execu- 
tive offices, a new paper-shredder, The 
Destroyit, has been introduced by the 
Michael Lith Sales Corp. With easy, 
one push button operation and com- 


plete safety, the shredder destroys up 
to eight sheets of bond paper at one 
time. 


Weighing only 71 pounds, the shred- 


- der measures 34-4/5 inches high, 17- 


3/5 inches wide and 15-3/5 inches 
deep. It rides on casters and can be 
moved easily from place to place. 


Paper clips and fasteners do not 
damage the mechanism which reduces 
paper to shreds a mere 3/32 of an 
inch in width. 


Complete information and descrip- 
tive literature may be obtained from 
the Michael Lith Sales Corp., 145 
West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


BOOKLETS 
After the Fire 


Insurance policies alone, says a 
booklet just issued by Industrial Ap- 
praisal Company, do not constitute 
the adequate protection against fire 
loss that business men commonly 
assume they do. It is essential, as well, 
to have certified detailed supporting 
evidence to prove the existence and 
values of the individual items com- 
prising the total property. The booklet 
also describes the many erroneous 
methods frequently used for esti- 
mating values and tells why their use 
can cause costly delays and financial 
loss. A copy may be obtained by ad- 
dressing a request to Industrial Ap- 
praisal Company, 222 Boulevard of 
the Allies, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


How to Save Copying Time 
A revised 16-page Kodak pamphlet- 
catalog recites ‘‘case histories’ of 
Verifax Copier applications in a wide 
range of business, industry, and 
service organizations. It also includes 
descriptions of five Verifax models, in- 
cluding the recently introduced Veri- 
fax Signet Copier, Model B, and the 
Verifax Bantam Copier, Model B. The 
pamphlet may be obtained by re- 
questing a copy of “How Modern 
Office Copying Adds Time Where It 
Counts” from the Business Photo 
Methods Sales Division, Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Moore on MICR 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., has 
published a ‘Question and Answer 
Book about Magnetic Ink Printing,”’ 
in which it presents a simplified ap- 
proach to magnetic ink printing on 
checks and other forms. Published on 
behalf of the banking industry, the 
booklet spells out in interesting detail 
the answers to the many questions 
that have been raised about the use 
of magnetic ink in the processing of 
bank forms. Copies are available 
without charge. Address: The Public 
Information Dept., Moore Business 
Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Economy in 8mm 
Sound Movies 

“Business Looks at 8mm Sound” 
is a four-page pamphlet in which 
Eastman Kodak Company outlines 
the possible advantages of 8mm sound 
motion pictures as a sales, adver- 
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tising, and training tool. Substantial 
savings, as against the cost of 16mm 
films, can be effected in the purchase 
of both equipment and prints, with 
comparable reductions in the cost of 
storage, postage and packing. Their 
greater portability is another factor 
favoring the use of the smaller 
equipment. 

Copies may be obtained by address- 
ing a request for Kodak Pamphlet No. 
D-47 to the Sales Service Division, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 
4, N. Y. 


OPERATING BRIEFS 


® Security First National Bank, Los 
Angeles, has announced that it will 
install a General Electric Model 
210 MICR computer to service check 
handling functions of the bank’s 17 
branches in the San Fernando Valley. 
The computer will be housed in a 
new building in the Valley. 


e The part Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
played’ in the pilot facsimile mail 
transmission system inaugurated last 
month between Washington, Chicago 
and Battle Creek, Mich., involved 
the entire machine handling of the 
“Speed Mail’ forms on which letter 
contents are presented to electronic 
“Scanners” for transmission. P-B 
engineers designed, developed and 
shipped the system’s first “A” form- 
processing unit and “‘B”’ input, trans- 
port and storage unit in less than 
five months, and completed the pilot 
project’s 10 “A” and “B” units 
within the target delivery schedule 
of six months. 


@ A new division that will offer sub- 
scribers direct access to an ‘on-line, 
real-time” data processing service 
not presently available to industry 
has been formed by Collins Radio 
Company, Cedar Rapids, Ia. Called 
the Communication and Data Process- 
ing Division, it will integrate re- 
search, products, experience and sys- 
tem management capabilities of all 
Collins divisions and subsidiaries. 


® Four different rental agreements 
have been made available to users 
of Radio Corporation of America 
electronic data processing equipment 
under a new leasing plan recently 
announced by the corporation. The 
new plan which provides new econo- 
mies in costs of operation for RCA 
customers represents an important 
change from the arbitrary standard 
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rental-plus-overtime charging system 
now prevalent throughout the in- 
dustry. 


@ Diebold, Inc., recently introduced 
a complete line of steel teller counter 
units. Included in the line are single 
and double pedestal counter height 
units, apron cases, cash trays, teller 
buses, counter height mobile units 
and accessories. All are in standard 
dimensions and are interchangeable 
to provide custom-designed teller 
counters at mass-production prices. 


@ Thirty-five top IBM computer sys- 
tems specialists from the U. S., Great 
Britain, Germany and Canada recent- 
ly reported for the opening of classes 
at a Systems Research Institute which 
has been established on United Na- 
tions Plaza by International Business 
Machines Corporation. 


EXECUTIVES 


F. F. CHISHOLM H. M. VAN NOORDEN 


FREDERICK F. CHISHOLM has been 
moved up to vice president in charge 
of sales at the Mosler Safe Company. 


The addition of HARTWIG M. VAN 
NOORDEN to the sales staff of Bank 
Building & Equipment Corporation 
was recently announced. He will be 
based in the San Francisco office. 


Smith-Corona Marchant has an- 
nounced the appointment of WARD J. 
KOEPENICK, GEORGE F. BURNS and 
RICHARD B. LE VINO as vice presidents. 


Two top executives at Burroughs 
Corporation have recently been pro- 
moted in the research laboratories. 
DR. CHARLES REGISTER has _ been 
named to the newly created post of 
general manager of the laboratories 
while R. V. D. CAMPBELL has been 
given the title of director of research 
for the Corporation. 


The board of directors of Dicta- 
phone Corporation has elected Presi- 
dent LLOYD M. POWELL chairman of 
the executive committee and chief 
executive officer. 


HOW TO GIVE 
CUSTOMERS 
FASTER 

AND BETTER 
WINDOW 
eect 


3 y 


make personal 
services pleasantly 
efficient with 
Allison Coupon 
Payment Books: 


© time-consuming window 
accounting is eliminated. 


e three customers are 
served in the time now 
required for one. 


e@ waiting time becomes 
a thing of the past. 


®@ operating costs are 
reduced on all work. 


informative booklet 
and samples 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
P.O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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mail coupon today to... 


ALLISON COUPON 
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P. 0. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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BANKERS & BROKERS 


Security First National Bank, Los 
Angeles: From assistant vice presi- 
dent, WAYNE B. CREWELL has been 
elevated to vice president. He con- 
tinues to head staff management and 
operations in the trust department. 


First National Bank & Trust Co., Tulsa: 
President of Atlas Life Insurance Co., 
HARRY L. SEAY, JR., has been elected 
a director of the bank. 


Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Athens, Ga.: Two major promotions 
were recently announced for ROBERT 
V. WATTERSON and J. SMILEY WOLFE 
who have been with the bank since 
1920 and 1922, respectively. Mr. 
Watterson was elevated to senior vice 
president and Mr. Wolfe succeeded 
him as executive vice president. 


American Security & Trust Co., 
Washington, D. C.: DR. WALTER K. 
MYERS, specialist in heart and rheu- 
matic diseases, has been elected a 
member of the board of directors. 


National Bank of Commerce, Nor- 
folk, Va.: Previously assistant cash- 
iers, GEORGE D. BEAN and W. KELLY 
scott have been moved up to assis- 
tant vice presidents. 


Provident Tradesmens Bank and 
Trust Co., Philadelphia: WALTER w. 
SLOCUM, president of the Interna- 
tional Resistance Company, has been 
elected a director of the bank. 


Irving Trust Company, N. Y.: 
The promotion of BENJAMIN D. SISSON 
and GEORGE B. WEMPLE to vice presi- 
dents has been announced. Both 
men are associated with the research 
and planning division. At the same 
time the following assistant vice presi- 
dents were elected: ALBERT M. 
BRAATZ, WALTER G. EICHLER, JAMES 
V. TOMAI, JR., CURTIS M. SMITH, and 
WALTER J. WATSON. 


G. B. WEMPLE 


W. W. WILSON L. J. FORTUNA 


Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Chicago: WALLACE w. 
WILSON, a petroleum engineer in the 
oil and public utilities loan division, 
has been moved up from assistant 
vice president to vice president. 


Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta: LOUIS J. FORTUNA and FRED 
E. DEBRAY have been promoted to 
vice president and assistant vice 
president, respectively. 


Chemical Bank New York Trust Co.: 
Previously a vice president at the 
46th Street and Madison Avenue 
office, ARTHUR F. MCGINNESS has been 
elevated to regional vice president. 
Other promotions were those of 
ROBERT SIMPSON to assistant vice 
president in the International divi- 
sion; and AUGUST W. BARNES, 
WILLIAM J. CARDEW and H. RAY 
NORTON to assistant secretaries. 


The First National Bank of Boston: 
Newly elected vice president is 
ARTHUR M. JONES, JR., who is in 
charge of advertising and public rela- 
tions for both the bank and its allied 
institution, Old Colony Trust Co. 
Another announcement tells of the 
reopening of a representative office 
in Paris. TILGHMAN B. KOONS, who 
served as Attache in the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Paris before coming to the 
bank, has become the bank’s Paris 
representative. 


A. M. JONES, JR. T. B. KOONS 


First Western Bank and Trust Co, 
Los Angeles: RODERICK D. MUNRO, 
who recently joined First Western 
after 17 years of Canadian banking 
experience, has been appointed an 
assistant vice president at the Santa 
Ana main office. 


Manufacturers Trust Company, N. Y.: 
The appointment of HERBERT ¢, 
MULLER as an assistant vice president 
was recently made known. He is as- 
signed to the bank’s office at 84 
Broadway in Brooklyn. 


Pittsburgh National Bank: R. G. 
PFEUFFER, vice president in the re- 
tail banking division has succeeded 
HARRY R. HOSICK, vice president in 
charge of the Potter Bank office, who 
is retiring at the end of this year. 


Industrial National Bank, Providence, 
R. I.: Newly named vice presidents 
are EDWARD H. JENISON, in the opera- 
tions department, and DANIEL PET- 
RONELLA, in charge of eight branch 
offices in the suburban area. Simul- 
taneously, HARRY W. HOLDSWORTH 
and WILLIAM H. RENFREW, JR. were 
made assistant vice presidents while 
HENRY J. COFFEY became an assistant 
cashier. 


Seattle-First National Bank: 
Included in a number of recently 
announced promotions were those of 
NORMAN B. MYHRE and JOHN W. 
NELSON to the position of assistant 
vice president. 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co.: 
In the correspondent bank division 
JAMES M. WILLCOX has been elected 
a vice president. Three newly elected 
assistant vice presidents are DOROTHE 
E. CONNELL, BETTY A. DOERNBACH 
and WILLIAM J. KING. DANIEL LEITCH, 
Ill, EARL H. PIERCE and ROBERT S. 
DAMERJIAN were designated assistant 
treasurers. 


a 
W. J. KING 
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The Arizona Bank, Phoenix: 
The promotion of RICHARD C. HOUSE- 
WORTH from assistant vice president 
and manager of the Scottsdale office, 
to vice president was recently an- 
nounced. 


LaSalle National Bank, Chicago: 
A former national bank examiner, 
DANIEL G. PRISKE, has been named 
assistant cashier. 


State-Planters Bank of Commerce 
and Trust, Richmond: CAMERON S. 
MCRAE has been elected an assistant 
cashier after serving as a manage- 
ment trainee since 1957. 


F. P. GALLOT E. J. SCHMITT 


Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San 
Francisco: F. PASCHAL GALLOT, vice 
president and manager of the 1 
Montgomery Street office, has been 
promoted to senior vice president 
and senior loan officer, and ELWOOD 
J. SCHMITT, vice president and man- 
ager of the 1 Sansome Street office, 
has been advanced to senior vice 
president in charge of the national 
division of the business development 
department. 


C. W CAMPBELL STEWART MORGAN 


Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh: According to a recent an- 
nouncement, HERBERT E. MARKS, JR. 
has been appointed assistant vice 
president in the trust department. 
In further announcements the pro- 
motion of CHARLES W. CAMPBELL and 
STEWART MORGAN to trust officers 
and that of NANCY WELFER to as- 
sistant secretary were made known. 
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CHARLES D'URSEL C. E. FIERO 


Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York: Four officers named to key 
positions in their European offices 
are: CHARLES D’URSEL, vice president 
and general manager of the Brussels 
office; DONALD R. ATKIN and HERBERT 
A. BUSH, vice presidents in the Lon- 
don office; and HENRY B. DYKE, vice 
president in Brussels. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, N. Y.: 
In the United States department 
CORNELIUS D. HOWLAND and ROBERT 


K. SCHELL have been moved up to 
vice presidencies. Both are assigned 
to the district composed of Illinois, 
Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Wisconsin. Also 
promoted to vice president was 
CHARLES E. FIERO in the credit de- 
partment. Advanced to assistant vice 
president were GORDON J. OLSEN, CUR- 
TIS G. CALLAN, JOHN E. TIGHE, ALFRED 
R. WORSTER and HAROLD A. YOUNG. 
Newly named assistant treasurers are 
VICTOR J. CULVERWELL, FRANCIS H. 
DUNNE and NILS B. GUSTAFSON. In 
another announcement the election of 
JEREMIAH MILBANK, JR., chairman of 
the executive committee and a di- 
rector of Commercial Solvents Corp., 
to the board of directors of the bank, 
was made known. 


The First National Bank of Denver: 
THOMAS KEELY, member of the law 
firm of Hughes & Dorsey, has been 
elected a director of the bank. 


TRIAL AND ERROR 


Two years have passed since the 
MICR printing specifications were 
wrapped up and approved. If we 
were to appraise our present posi- 
tion in one sentence, we would 
say that the problems of research 
were largely behind us while the 
problems of implementation were 
very much in front of us. Despite 
the progress that has been made, 
we actually are just now entering 
the initial stages of mechanized 
check handling. 


We think of research as being 
scientific, but as a matter of fact 
it is mostly trial and error. The 
scientific part deals with knowing 
what to try and Low to interpret 
what we see. The remainder is 
nothing more than repetitious 
experimentation, and we have 
done plenty of that during the 
past two busy years. As a result, 
we have gained confidence with 
respect to measuring our abilities 
and defining our limitations. 


Generally speaking, we now know 


an) te 


ei a@ ees on,| 


that our workmanship will meas- 
ure up to the demands of the 
high-speed equipment that will 
process it. Also generally speak- 
ing, we know that there are 
times when it will not. As long 
as variables exist .. . and we rec- 
ognize that they exist in machines 
just as they do in printing . . . we 
will never get away from trial 
and error. 


We are convinced that MICR is a 
sound, workable system. We are 
also convinced that it will hit a 
few reefs before it sails into 
smooth waters. Based on what we 
know now, we think that as time 
goes on printing will continue to 
improve, machines will come into 
more perfect adjustment, the 
reject rate will drop, and the 
promised economies of the sys- 
tem will be realized. Nevertheless, 
the next two years are likely to 
be as full of trial and error as 
were the last two, and we all would 
be well advised if we kept braced 
for the impact. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, NORWALK. PAOLI, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 





F. R. C."NIXON P. B. METZDORF 


American National Bank and Trust 
Co. of Chicago: A recent announce- 
ment tells of the appointments of 
FREDERICK R. C. NIXON and PETER B. 
METZDORF as assistant cashiers. 


Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas: 
Director of research, PHILIP E. COLD- 
WELL has been advanced to the posi- 
tion of vice president, succeeding 
MORGAN H. RICE who retired after 39 
years of service. 


The Bank of New York: Heading a 


number of recently announced pro- 
motions was that of RAYMOND w. 
HAMMELL to vice president in the 
security research department, while 
ROBERT S. WADSWORTH was made an 
assistant vice president; JOSEPH L. 
MCELROY, a trust officer; and DONALD 
F. CURRAN, an assistant secretary. 


Central National Bank of Richmond, 
Va.: WILLIAM L. NICHOLS, an invest- 
ment officer in the trust department 
since he joined the bank in 1947, has 
been elected a vice president and 
trust officer. 


First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix: A. BERL CAMPBELL and 
LOUIS J. OEN have been appointed 
vice president and assistant vice 
president, respectively. Mr. Camp- 
bell is in the business development 
department where he instituted and 
is in charge of the ‘‘Newcomers In- 
formation Service.” 


CORPORATION CHANGES 


J. B. M. PLACE 


J. A. MAROHN 


Acme Steel Company, Chicago: 
Formerly executive vice president 
and member of the board of The 
Leece-Neville Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, 
JAMES A. MAROHN has joined Acme 
Steel as financial vice president. 


Ball Brothers Co., Inc., Muncie, Ind.: 
The election of JOHN B. M. PLACE, a 
senior vice president of The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, as a member. of 
the board, has been announced. 


The Dow Chemical Company, Mid- 
land, Mich.: DR. EARL W. BENNETT 
has|resigned as chairman of the board 
and DR. CARL A. GERSTACKER, vice 
president and chairman of the fi- 
nance committee has been named to 
succeed him. Mr. Gerstacker, 44, has 
been treasurer for 10 years and will 
continue to serve as chairman of the 
finance committee. 


The’ Champion Paper & Fibre Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio: STUART SKOWBO has 
joined Champion as vice president 
and treasurer. He was formerly 
senior vice president, treasurer and 
director of Brown Company, a New 
Hampshire paper manufacturer. Be- 
fore that he served as a financial 
officer with General Electric. 


York Body and Equipment Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.: EMILE L. DUMAS was recently 
named vice president and treasurer 
of this newly acquired subsidiary of 
Twin Coach Co. 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., N. Y.: Chairman of General 
Foods Corp. CHARLES G. MORTIMER 
has been elected a director. He is also 
a director of the First National City 
Bank of New York and of the Ford 
Motor Company. 


Arvida Corp., Boca Raton, Fia.: 
From assistant treasurer, BYRD F. 
MARSHALL has been advanced to sec- 
retary-treasurer to succeed retiring 
KNOX B. PHAGAN. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Pitts - 
burgh: In addition to his office of 
treasurer, GUY CLEBORNE, son. of the 
founder, has been elected vice presi- 
dent of The Wallingford Steel Com- 
pany, Wallingford, Conn., a sub- 
sidiary of Allegheny Ludlum. 


WALTER HOLT G. J. DURR 


Whirlpool Corp., St. Joseph, Mich.: 
MASON SMITH and WALTER A. HOLT 
have recently been given new titles 
and responsibilities as financial vice 
president and treasurer, respectively. 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and 
Nut Co., Port Chester, N. Y.: Formerly 
controller, GODFREY J. DURR takes 
over the position of treasurer from 
EVANS WARD, who continues as chair- 
man of the board of this manufac- 
turer of industrial fasteners. 


American Steel Foundries, Chicago: 
With the election of BERNARD M. 
KORN as treasurer, L. T. MOATE who 
had been serving as vice president 
and treasurer will now be able to de- 
vote all of his efforts to his position 
as vice president in charge of finance 
and the legal division. 


General Drive-in Corp., Boston: 
Vice President of the First National 
Bank of Boston, CHARLES L. MOORE, 
has been elected a director of this 
company with major interests in 
shopping centers, drive-in theaters, 
and bowling centers. 


McCall Corporation, N. Y.: FRANK 
E. BEANE has resigned his position as 
president and director of the Under- 
wood Corporation to become finan- 
cial vice president and director of 
McCall. 


INSURANCE & FINANCE 
COMPANY CHANGES 


Ford Motor Credit Co., Dearborn, 
Mich.: Newly elected vice president 
is EDWARD C. NEVERGOLD, who will 
oversee all the company’s sales opera- 
tions. 


Mutual of New York: THOMAS R. 
WILCOX, executive vice president of 
The First National City Bank of New 
York has been elected to the Board 
of Trustees. He is over-all supervisor 
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W. S. MILLER THOMAS LEFFORGE 






Chase International Investment Corp., 
N. Y.: Vice President WILLIAM S. MIL- 
LER has been appointed executive 
vice president of this wholly-owned 
foreign investment financing subsid- 
iary of The Chase Manhattan Bank. 











The National Commercial Finance 
Conference, Inc.: According to a 
recent announcement, THOMAS LEF- 
FORGE has been appointed chairman 
of the board of this national trade 
association of finance companies. He 
is president of Commercial Discount 
Corp., Chicago. 
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A 30-Story Midtown 
Bankers Trust Building 

A 17-story luxury apartment house, 
erected in 1922 at 280 Park Avenue, 
New York City, is being razed to 
clear the 25,000 square foot site for a 
30-story building which will be com- 
pleted in the late summer of 1962 for 
the occupancy of Bankers Trust Com- 
pany as lessee. The bank will maintain 
dual executive offices for its senior 
management team in a major mid- 
town office housed in the new building, 
and in its main offices at 16 Wall 
Street. 


Among the many unusual features 
of the new building will be a striking 
new facade treatment and a dramatic 
plan for decorative lighting. Also 
featured will be the use of ground level 
setbacks and a colonnade base. The 
new structure will stand on a raised 
terrace three feet above the sidewalk 
and will be set back nearly 13 feet 
from the building line. A colonnade 
and portico will form the exterior of 
the first two floors in a 16-story base, 
from which a slender 14-story tower 
will rise to a height of 412 feet above 
grade. 
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A Shift in FPRA Staff 


Vernon Schwaegerle, who joined the 
Financial Public Relations Association 
as executive secretary in 1959, has 
been advanced to the office of execu- 
tive vice president, succeeding Preston 
E. Reed who was retired at the asso- 
ciation’s recent 45th Annual Conven- 
tion. Wilson Parfitt, a member of the 
association’s central office staff since 
1954, has been named executive sec- 
retary. Announcement of the ap- 
pointments was made by Jordan 
Crouch, president of the association 
and vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Nevada in Reno. 


Topping Out Ceremonies for 
Bank of Georgia Building 


Planned for completion early in 
1961, the 31-story building now under 
construction for the Bank of Georgia 
in Atlanta recently reached the “top- 
ping out’’ stage. Ceremonies marking 
the occasion were attended by more 
than 100 bank officials, directors, and 
representatives of the press. They in- 
cluded talks by Joseph Earle Birnie, 
president of the bank, and William 
B. Hartsfield, Mayor of Atlanta. To 
symbolize the event, a pine tree was 
lashed to the highest point of the 
building. A flag of the United States 
and one that was especially designed 
for the Bank of Georgia were raised 
in the course of the ceremonies. 


Closed circuit television cameras on 
the top of the building carried the 
scene to the second floor main bank- 
ing room area for the assembled 
guests, who were also given a de- 
scription of the banking quarters as 
they would appear when finished. A 
reception at the Capitol City Club 
completed observance of the occasion. 


Houston Banks Join in 
Sponsoring Southwestern 
Graduate School 


The Houston Clearing House Asso- 
ciation has joined those of Dallas and 
Fort Worth, in the sponsorship of the 
Southwestern Graduate School of 
Banking at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, a fourth co-sponsor. 


The school was established by the 
Dallas Clearing House Association 
and Southern Methodist University in 
1957 and held its first two-week sum- 
mer session at SMU in 1958. “It is 
expected,” said a spokesman for the 
school, “that the clearing house or- 





ganizations representing banks in 
other major cities of Texas, as well as 
those of urban areas throughout the 
Southwestern area, may be added to 
the list of sponsoring organizations 
from time to time.” 


The school offers a three-year course 
to men and women bank officers. 
Total enrollment for the 1960 summer 
session was more than 400, of whom 
170 comprised the first graduating 
class. Each year’s faculty is composed 
of distinguished bankers, professors, 
economists, and other professional 
leaders from many parts of the nation. 
Dr. Richard B. Johnson, chairman of 
the Department of Economics at 
Southern Methodist University, is 
director, and DeWitt Ray, senior 
vice president, Republic National 
Bank of Dallas, is dean of bankers. 


A New World Time Chart 


Manufacturers Trust Company, 55 
Broad Street, New York 15, N. Y., 
is distributing copies of a ‘World 
Time Chart” showing the time dif- 
ferences in over 100 countries through- 
out the world as compared with New 
York Eastern Standard Time which 
became effective on October 30th. 
Included is a map of the Time Zones 
in the United States, including Alaska 
and Hawaii. Copies are available on 
request. 


Consumer Credit Law 


The recently issued Vol. 55, No. 3 of 
the Northwestern University Law Re- 
view contains a special 117-page sec- 
tion entitled ‘‘Consumer Credit Sym- 
posium: Developments in the Law.” 
According to William M. Trumbull, 
professor of law, who directed the 
study, the report is “necessitated by 
a trend—both in the courts and in 
legislatures—toward more stringent, 
comprehensive regulation of the con- 
tracts which generously offer credit 
for the purpose of individual con- 
sumption.” 

Among the subjects dealt with in 
the report is the regulation of credit 
charges by state law. Also discussed 
are the growth of revolving credit 
offered by retailers, revolving check 
credit, and consumer credit insurance. 
The three principal means of protect- 
ing needy borrowers from fraud and 
other unscrupulous practices, i.e., 
licensing, criminal provisions and civil 
codes, says the report, should be con- 
sidered as interrelated functions. None 
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alone can be truly protective. 


Copies of the issue containing the 
report may be secured at $1.50 each 
by writing publication’s campus office 
at 357 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago 11, 
Til. 


An Annual Legal Check-up 


Two pamphlets entitled ‘Check 
Your Legal Condition” and ‘‘Preven- 
tive Law,” prepared by the Philadel- 
phia Bar Association have been 
printed and made available at its 27 
offices by the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Company as a public service. 
They list a number of reasons for an 
annual check-up of the legal affairs of 
a person or business firm somewhat 
after the manner of the customary 


periodic physical examination. 


For College Students 


The Committee on Recruitment and 
Training of the Association of Reserve 
City Bankers has developed and dis- 
tributed to the association’s member- 
ship a sixteen-page booklet entitled 
This Banking Profession, an intro- 
duction to opportunities in banking for 
college students. 


The booklet is based on a survey of 
the attitudes of both students and 
banks toward past recruiting efforts 
of ARCB members, which revealed a 
feeling on the part of the general 
public and that of young men in 
particular that banking careers as a 
general proposition were characterized 


CALENDAR OF E‘/ENTS 


American Bankers Association 


Jan. 23-24 National Credit Conference: LaSalle Hotel, Chicago 
Feb. 6—8—WMid-Winter Trust Conference: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
Feb. 12—14—Regional Mortgage Workshop, Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


6-8 Savings and Mortgage Conference: Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
20-22—AInstaliment Credit Conference: Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


Apr. 30—-May 3—National Mortgage Conference: Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


May 


State Associations 
Mar. 


3—5—Fourth Southern Trust Conference: Heidelberg Hotel, Jackson, Miss. 


22-25—Florida: Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour 


Apr. 5-13—Maryland: Cruise on the S. S. Hanseatic 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


11—Delaware: 
14—16—Missouri: 
15—16—Hlinois: 


18-20—Kansas: Wichita 


Other Associations 


8—11—Lovisiana: Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 
13-14—Georgia: General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah 
26-28—Alabama: Jefferson Davis Hotel, Montgomery 
4—5—Oklahoma: Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 
7-9—wNorth Carolina: The Carolina, Pinehurst 
9-11—Ohio: Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus 
Hotel du Pont, Wilmington 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
17—19—WNew Jersey: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City 
18—20—South Carolina: Francis Marion Hotel, Charleston 


21-—23—California: Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco 
21—24—Pennsylvania: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
22-—24—Arkansas: Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
22-—24—Mississippi: Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 
24—27—Massachusetts: The Equinox House, Manchester, Vt. 
25-27 —South Dakota: Sheraton Johnson Hotel, Rapid City 
26-27—WNorth Dakota: Gardner Hotel, Fargo 
6-7—Minnesota: St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul 
7-8—ndiana: French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French Lick 
7-11—D. C.: The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 
8-9—Connecticut: Equinox House, Manchester, Vt. 
8-10—New Mexico: La Fonda Hotel, Santa Fe 
8—11—Utah: Sun Valley Lodge, Sun Valley, Ida. 


Apr. 10-12—NABAC Eastern Regional: Hotel Biltmore, Atlanta, Ga. 


Apr. 


19-21—The Charge Account Bankers Assn.: Waldorf-Astoria, New York 


Apr. 21-—22—Assn. of Registered Bank Holding Companies: Chicago Club, Chicago 


Apr. 


20—-22—independent Bankers Assn. Sheraton-Park Hotei, Washington, D. C. 


Apr. 29—May 3—National Federation of Financial Analysts Societies: Richmond, Vo. 


May 
May 
June 


1—3—NABAC Northern Regional: Hotel Sheraton-Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio 
15—17—NABAC Southern Regional: Hotel Mayo, Tulsa, Okla. 
5-7—NABAC Western Regional: The Jack Tar Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


& 


by slow progress and low pay. It holds 
very much to the contrary and proves 
its point. 

Copies may be obtained at 75c each 
by addressing a request to the Asso- 
ciation of Reserve City Bankers, 105 
West Adams Street, Chicago 3, IIl. 


A New Foundation Booklet 


An eight-page brochure describing 
the history, organizational structure 
and objectives of The Foundation for 
Commercial Banks has been mailed to 
bankers across the country as part of 
a stepped-up drive for enrollment of 
new members in support of its 1961 
advertising program. Entitled ‘‘The 
Foundation for Commercial Banks— 
What it is and what it can do for 
you,” the pamphlet stresses the ad- 
vantages of a unified advertising 
effort on behalf of commercial banks, 


The Foundation is a voluntary, 
non-profit organization which is con- 
ducting an advertising program de- 
signed to inform the consumer regard- 
ing the important part played by 
commercial banks in promoting the 
prosperity of the individual, the 
family, and the business and in- 
dustrial community. Especially em- 
phasized is the broad scope of services 
offered the public by the nation’s 
commercial banks. Started in 1958, 
the Foundation now lists 5,670 mem- 
ber banks representing 70 per cent of 
all deposits. 


Security's Bowleague Plan 
The Bowleague Banking Service 
of the Security First National Bank 
has again been m a d e available 
to Southern California winter-league 
bowlers, according to a recent an- 


nouncement by Mel H. Buether, 
assistant vice president, who is a 
past president of the Los Angeles 
Bowling Association. 


The Bowleague plan meets the 
requirements of the American Bowl- 
i n g Congress’ automatic bonding 
program which specifies that each 
league must handle its league fees, 
prize money, entry fees, and other 
funds through a bank account. Losses 
resulting from financial irregularities 
in bowling leagues last season are 
reported to have grown to $80,000. 
T h e bookkeeping and accounting 
procedures incorporated in the Bow- 
league plan, are said by authorities 
in the field to have made such mis 
appropriations virtually impossible. 
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Warns of Check Swindlers 


The December issue of The Ameri- 
can Bankers Association’s ‘‘Protective 
Bulletin” carries a warning that check 
swindlers will be especially busy dur- 
ing the holiday season. ‘‘Each year at 
this time,’’ states the Bulletin, “a 
holiday mood pervades the nation and 
the general feeling is one of joy and 
friendliness. Unfortunately, while most 
people promote and enjoy the pre- 
vailing spirit of good will, criminals 
seize it as an opportunity for crooked 
gain. 

“Check operators anxiously await 
the holiday season, hopeful that the 
Christmas spirit will render merch- 
ants and bank personnel too busy to 
be discerning. These swindlers are 
well acquainted with the fact that 
during the holiday season the rush of 
business is greater and the desire to 
be accommodating is stronger than at 
any other time of the year.” 


Warning that there is no form of 
identification credential which can- 
not be improperly obtained, the pub- 
lication suggests that more than one 
credential be required of persons who 
present checks for cash. 






































New York CHA to Study 
Uniform Commercial Code 


Those articles of the Uniform Com- 
mercial Code, as amended to date, 
which are intimately connected with 
banking, will receive -in the months 
ahead the careful scrutiny of the New 
York Clearing House Association. The 
purpose of this study is to determine 
whether the association should now 
support the enactment of the Code or 
oppose it. 


It is intended that the study be 
broad and objective, and that it take 
into consideration the effect of the 
adoption of the Code in other juris- 
dictions as well as New York, and 
whether or not such adoption would 
facilitate commercial transactions in 
New York and elsewhere. 


A similar study was made by the 
Association in 1953 and 1954 in con- 
nection with the hearings conducted 
by the New York Law Revision Com- 
mission on the Code during the first 
half of 1954. Since that previous ex- 
amination substantial changes have 
been made in the Code, which re- 
sulted in part from the suggestions 
made on behalf of the Clearing House 
at that time. As a result, the present 
Code differs in a number of respects 
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from the Code examined seven years 
ago. 


The study will be made through 
subcommittees of bank officers who 
are expert in the fields covered by 
the various articles in question, acting 
with their counsel. It is hoped that 
the study will be completed by the 
end of 1961. 


Mertgage Bankers Report 
Delinquencies Up Slightly 


A national survey conducted by the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America reveals that delinquent mort- 
gage loans over the country in the 
quarter ended September 30, stood at 
2.41 per cent, the highest delinquency 
ratio ever recorded for a third quarter. 
Out of a total of 2,815,664 loans sur- 
veyed, 67,807 were found to be de- 
linquent. The comparable percentage 
for one and two years ago was 2.23. 

Conventional mortgage loans 
showed the best payment record. 
Loans in this category which were one 
month in arrears amounted to 1.05 
per cent, while the percentages of 
loans two and three months in ar- 
rears were respectively .27 and .19 of 
one per cent. Comparable percent- 
ages in the case of FHA loans were 
1.66, .36 and .30, while those for GI 
loans were 2.12, .47, and .35. 


ABA Committee Suggests 


Caution in Consumer Lending 

The Instalment Credit Committee 
of the American Bankers Association 
reports that consumers throughout the 
country exhibited hesitancy in con- 
tracting debt for the purchase of con- 
sumer durables during the quarter 
ended September 30. Reflecting this 
hesitancy and the lag in business, in- 
ventories accumulated toward near 
record levels. 


In view of the countrywide reports, 
the committee is recommending that 
banks exercise extraordinary caution 
in their lending operations until con- 
sumer attitudes change for the better. 
It is urging that banks place more 
emphasis on down-payments and equi- 
ty, and that they exercise a degree of 
credit selectivity that is appropriate to 
local situations and the needs of in- 
dividual borrowers. There is no sub- 
stitute for good credit judgment, says 
Edward J. Frey, chairman of the com- 
mittee and president of the Union 
Bank and Trust Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
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BANKING & INVESTMENT FIGURES 


Recent Month 6 Mos. Year 2 Yea. 
WKLY. REP. MEM. BKS. (Sel. assets in billions) Level Earlier Earlier _ Earlier Earlier 


nee CNN, at ON ea oa eb as opts ake ad bbe as 6 baleee $108.2 $108.3 $104.3 $104.2 N.A, 


Commercial and industrial loans 31.7 31.4 31.2 29.9 N.A, 
Loans for purchasing or carrying securities. .......ceeeeececececceeee 3.2 3.3 2.8 3.4 N.A. 
Loans to sales and personal finance companies. . ........eeeeeeseeece 3.6 3.7 4.2 3.7 N.A, 
ID NR a. 5% 5 din wh odie dc etd s wa G8 Cd hws Oo C4006 Lda ee b RO 12.5 12.5 12.6 12.6 N.A, 
Other loans (mostly consumer)... . . 15.4 15.2 14.9 14.3 N.A. 
ee I a De i was bbws bw.eos bee O06 bee ce ewen 29.0 29.6 25.8 27.2 N.A, 
NINDS ok Wisin ca caw aah ches Wedel Whee CEs Os.40s £00 bediwes 9.5 9.8 9.4 9.7 N.A. 


ALL MEMBER BANKS (in millions) 
Excess reserves (estimated) 1,110 
Borrowings at Federal Reserve Banks 113 
Free reserves or net borrowed reserves (—) 997 


RATES & U. S. GOVT. SECURITY YIELDS (FRB) Level 


Federal Reserve discount rate (New York) 3.00 
Prime bank rate 4.50 


3-month bills, auction average 2.33 
6-month bills, auction average 2.64 
OE CE WE ccccccce sb abedbcdavesbeccccdsneesses sees 2.30 
6-month bills, market yield............ SemeeceAsabESSGedeth abaneseee 2.68 
nS ik ch ece he sss bh eebbesenetdvetateapecdnbecee’s 2.82 
Other issues due in 9-12 months 3.02 
RE GD ON BH WONG o5.0.00 6 obac cececenoceccasesccedeccescecsece 3.69 
Bonds due or callable in 10 years or more 3.97 


COMMON STOCK PRICES (Selected SEC indexes) 
Composite of 300 stocks on the NYSE (1957—-59—100). ..........005- 


Agricultural machinery 

IN oon Chad Hee w up dees CP hee Ce MEETS S FORD CE DO OCR RTS © 
Building materials, cement and glass... 1... .csesececceccesecececens 
ec aed asinies &then > vind td eaRANA OOS bao ee ee 
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Office machines 

Paper and allied products 

Petroleum refining 

Radio, TV and communication equipment mfg... .. 2... see e cece ee neee 
Railroads 

Retail trade... ......... 

Rubber 

Steel and iron..... 
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Utilities 


BANK STOCK PRICES (Merrill Lynch indexes) 
Composite (October 1941—100) 379.9 389.0 352.4 
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Nn ne ee eee a a Sk ae Ga aimed awe ee ke 399.4 406.8 375.3 
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THE BEST LOAN COLLATERAL 


Even though inventories are in plain sight, they are often overlooked as 
prime collateral for secured loans. 

So MR. LOAN OFFICER — the next time you see INVENTORY in 
plain sight on a financial statement — why not call in Lawrence. The use 
of Lawrence Field Warehouse Receipts enables your bank to make safe 
and profitable inventory loans. It also makes it possible for you to provide 
your customers with needed working capital on a secured basis. 


LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11 + 100 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 2 + 79 Wall Street, New York 5 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





MAIN OFFICE 
AND 12 BRANCHES 
SERVING 
GREATER CLEVELAND 


“ Sfalional POST-TRONIC machines save us 61% annually 


Society NATIONAL BANK oF CLEVELAND 


on our investment!” 


“We are always striving to maintain Soci- 
ety’s 110-year-old reputation as a helpful, 
friendly place to do business. This requires 
equipment to handle the ever-increasing 
checking account activity. 

“In mid-1958, we installed seven National 
POST-TRONIC* machines in our Commer- 
cial Bookkeeping Department. 

“‘Comparison of our operating costs 
shows our POST-TRONIC installation saves 
us 61% of our investment each year. 

“Among the many factors that make pos- 
sible these savings is floor space. The speed 
and efficiency of the seven POST-TRONIC 


machines enable us to save enough space so 
we can centralize our bookkeeping at the 
main office for all our branches. 

“These savings have proved to our man- 
agement that National POST-TRONIC ma- 
chines are an excellent investment for banks 
...in terms of reduced operating costs, and 
in maintaining customer service..while han- 


dling increased work loads each day.” 


Di lBpae, 


Society National Bank of Cleveland 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER-COMPANY:.payton 9, onic 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES «298 YEARS*OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Electronics provide the lowest posting costs 
ever known, more efficient over-all opera- 
tion of any bank, regardless of size. Your 
local National representative will show how 
much the POST-TRONIC can save your | 


bank. He’s listed in the yellow + * 
pages of your phone book. _ 
A, 
wi 
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